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^  In  July  . . . 

Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  MIXED  FRUITS 


Fruit  Cocktail  and  Fruits  for  Salad  are  this  month’s 
featured  items  in  leading  retail  and  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  magazines.  The  page  you  see  reproduced  here  is 
part  of  the  American  Can  Company  advertising 
series  which  canners  tell  us  is  making  real  progress  in 
informing  and  inspiring  the  trade — thus  helping  to 


sell  canned  foods  as  they  should  be  sold. 

Many  of  our  canner  friends  are  using  these  mer¬ 
chandising-minded  pages  in  their  own  sales  pro¬ 
motion  work.  Thus,  both  directly  and  indirectly 
they  are  getting  the  benefit  of  this  work  for  their  own 
business.  The  same  opportunity  exists  for  you. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  GAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 


MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


'4^. 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 


For  CUT  STRING  BEANS, 
TOMATOES,  BEETS,  etc. 

For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

Compression  adjustment. 

Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Equipped  with  Briner  for  brining 
Cut  String  Beans,  if  desired. 

Prices  on  request, 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO., 


30L0CRINC  ATTACMMtMT 


CLOftlNe  MACMINC 
FOR  ncLeocArts 


AUTO  PRC  03  CURUCR 


meron  Automatic  L 
300  Sanitary  Cans  I 


ucing 


The  Canner  who  bought  his  can-ma¬ 
chinery  last  fall  also  purchased  his  tin¬ 
plate  at  a  $4.25  basis.  He  is  now  selling 
his  pack  and  basing  his  price  on  cans  at 
$5.25.  That  means  that  he  can  pay  for 
this  machinery  out  of  profits  in  one  year. 


Consider  this  list  of  successful 
packers  who  make  their  tin  con¬ 
tainers  : 

Nestle^s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  H  einz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refinins  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Empire  State  Picklins  Co. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 
Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


<-ompany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


v^ameron  '^an 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  * 


STRIKING  a  startling  new  note  in  Canned  Foods  advertising, 
Continental  continues  its  forceful  campaign  in  national 
magazines  by  telling  the  housewife  that  RIGHT  NOW  the 
same  delicious  fresh  vegetables  that  she  picks  right  out  of  her 
own  garden  are  being  sealed  into  cans  for  her  to  serve  all 
winter  long. 

This  summer  campaign  is  a  continuation  of  Continental's 
attack  against  the  unfounded  prejudices  about  Canned  Foods. 
It  is  designed  to  continue  the  convincing  educational  influ¬ 
ence  which  has  already  done  so  much  to  increase  consumer 
acceptcince  of  Canned  Foods. 


NTINENTAL 


NEW  YORK 


CfflCAGO 


SAN  FRANaSCO 
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EDITORIALS 

Better  profits”  deserves  your  very  careful  at¬ 
tention  this  week — an  unnecessary  reminder  if 
you  have  the  good  habit,  as  you  should  have,  of 
reading  that  important  department  every  week. 

*  *  * 

But  it  is  not  mere  “reading”  that  is  most  needed  in 
this  industry — and  in  all  our  Nation — what  is  needed 
is  action,  following  conviction.  You  read,  and  you 
agree  that  “that’s  right,”  and  then  do  nothing!  That 
is  the  National  fatal  disease  of  today.  Our  people  have 
the  greatest  power  on  earth  to  correct  things  which 
need  correction ;  they  have  innumerable  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  at  hand,  and  they  rate  far  above  the  aver¬ 
age  nation  in  intelligence — but  they  sadly  lack  aggres¬ 
sive  action.  They  read,  they  even  study,  they  compre¬ 
hend — and  then  they  stop.  If  as  a  Nation  we  groan 
under  burdens  imposed  upon  us,  we  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  ourselves,  for  if  this  Nation  exercised  its 
power  and  intelligence  political  and  financial  evils 
would  be  destroyed  at  once.  And  if  our  industry,  or 
only  a  goodly  proportion  of  it,  would  follow  the  advice 
given  this  week  in  “Better  Profits”  our  whole  industry 
would  be  improved,  not  just  for  this  season  or  year, 
but  permanently. 

♦  *  » 

CERTIFICATE  PLAN  FOR  CALIFORNIA  CLING 
PEACHES  —  A  marketing  agreement  which  will  be 
effective  for  one  year  for  the  California  cling  peach 
canning  industry,  was  tentatively  approved  June  26th 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace,  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  announced. 

The  agreement,  which  is  being  sent  to  canners  for 
their  signatures,  will  restrict  tonnage  that  may  be 
canned,  a  proportionate  limitation  affecting  each  grow¬ 
er.  A  survey  of  every  orchard  in  California  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  production  of  U.  S.  Grade  No.  1  peaches  is 
provided  for.  The  ratio  of  the  total  production  to  the 
total  tonnage  that  may  be  canned  will  be  applied  to 
each  grower’s  production,  as  determined  by  the  sur¬ 
vey,  giving  each  grower’s  deliverable  tonnage.  The 
agreement  also  provides  for  certificates  to  be  given  to 
growers  showing  their  deliverable  tonnage,  and  no 
canner  will  be  allowed  to  receive  or  can  any  peaches 
not  covered  by  a  certificate. 

The  control  committee  consists  of  15  members  and 
they  are  named  in  the  agreement  as  follows: 


Grower-members:  Ray  Wiser,  Donald  Boyd,  J.  U. 
Pearson,  V.  R.  Parrish,  William  Rosenberg,  R.  C.  In¬ 
gram,  A.  D.  Pogetto. 

Canner-members :  E.  E.  Chase,  A.  W.  Eames,  G.  A. 
Filice,  C.  N.  Lovgren,  Joseph  Shapiro,  0.  N.  Pfarr, 
S.  C.  Tompkins.  The  fifteenth  member,  neither  grow¬ 
er  nor  canner,  is  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann. 

♦  *  ♦ 

LO,  THE  POOR  CONSUMER— Joseph,  in  bondage 
to  a  Pharoah,  caused  his  name  to  be  favorably  men¬ 
tioned  all  down  the  thousands  of  years  since,  for  his 
forethought  and  wisdom  in  storing  up  the  surplus  of 
a  plentiful  year  for  the  “lean”  years  of  want  he  knew 
would  follow.  His  race  has  been  famous  in  all  those 
years  for  its  love  of  money  or  the  dollar,  but  this  past 
year  fades  Joseph  and  his  race  out  of  the  picture  on 
both  points:  Modern  wisdom  dictates  the  destruction 
of  crops — though  millions  are  hungry,  in  want,  and 
eager  to  possess  themselves  of  those  very  crops  or 
their  products — Why?  So  that  the  reduced  supply  wdll 
bring  more  dollars!  Destroying  good  food  and  rai¬ 
ment  while  the  Government  feeds  and  clothes  its  needy 
— for  sake  of  the  Almighty  Dollar!  The  most  sordid, 
disgraceful  picture  in  all  recorded  history.  Everyone 
knows  there  is  a  place  for  every  pound  of  food  grown 
or  produced,  and  for  all  cotton,  etc.,  and  that  it  is 
faulty  distribution  that  compels  such  producers  to  take 
less  than  cost,  and  that  this  faulty  distribution  is  all 
due  to  a  greedy  financial  system  that  enslaves  every 
one,  and  forces  unnatural  destructive  actions  of  this 
kind.  Yes,  everybody  today  knows  this,  but  nobody 
does  anything  to  avert  it.  Not  even  when  shown  how ! 

Give  another  turn  to  the  thumb-screw  of  the  rack 
on  which  the  poor  consumer  is  stretched — make  him 
pay  to  satisfy  this  greed.  He  is  unable  to  defend  him¬ 
self  ;  wring  it  out  of  him ! 

You  have  all  seen  this  tragedy  being  enacted,  but 
did  you  know  this?  Here  is  an  Editorial  from  today’s 
paper : 

“In  a  dispatch  from  Washington  yesterday  Mr.  Henry 
Hyde  offered  some  interesting  facts  about  our  domestic 
olive-oil  industry.  This  industry  basks  in  the  shade  of  a 
high  protective  tariff — a  tariff  amounting  to  9  Vs  cents  a 
pound  on  all  imported  olive  oil.  In  spite  of  that,  however, 
the  domestic  olive-oil  presses  produce  less  than  four  per 
cent  of  all  the  olive  oil  we  use. 

“In  1933,  for  example,  we  imported  74,000,000  pounds 
of  olive  oil,  which  paid  a  tariff  of  more  than  $7,000,000. 
In  the  same  year  the  domestic  producers  marketed  only 
3,000,000  pounds.  In  other  words,  the  tariff  to  protect  that 
piddling  production  amounted  to  more  than  $2  for  every 
pound  made  by  the  Americans.  It  would  have  been  cheap- 
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er  if  the  Government  had  paid  our  olive-oil  producers  a 
dollar  a  pound  for  their  production  on  condition  they  chop¬ 
ped  down  their  olive  trees  and  went  out  of  business. 

“If  times  were  what  might  be  called  ‘normal,’  the  case 
of  these  American  producers  would  present  a  perfect  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  tremendous  cost  to  the  consumer  of  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff.  However,  no  one  believes  that  there  is  going 
to  be  any  immediate  change  to  a  low-tariff  policy.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  bribing  agricultural  produc¬ 
ers  to  limit  their  crops  is  pretty  well  established  at  present. 

The  brain  trusters  definitely  enjoy  that  way  of  doing 
things.  Therefore,  in  all  seriousness,  we  suggest  that  the 
Government  consider  the  possibility  of  offering  all  olive-oil 
producers  a  generous  income  for  life  on  condition  that  they 
retire,  in  return  for  allowing  us  to  import  all  of  our  olive 
oil  from  abroad.  It  would  be  much  cheaper.” 

Some  day  the  consumer  will  make  himself  heard, 
and  the  greedy  financial  interests,  and  the  equally  hog¬ 
gish  political  interests,  will  feel  the  full  force  of  his 
wrath.  Hasten  the  day! 

♦  *  ♦ 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TAKES  CODE  ACTION— 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners  held  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on  June  22nd,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  actions  were  taken: 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  schedule 
of  wages  and  working  hours  provided  for  in  the  Can¬ 
ning  Code  and  send  a  copy  of  same  to  the  newspapers 
of  every  city,  town  and  village  in  the  State  from  which 
cannery  labor  is  drawn,  with  a  request  for  early  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  lay  before  General 
Hugh  S.  Johnson  of  the  NRA  the  situation  as  regards 
competition  from  cold  packers  of  cherries  and  berries 
with  the  request  that  such  packers  be  brought  under 
the  Canning  Code  in  so  far  as  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  are  concerned. 

The  following  State  Compliance  Committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  the  Canning  Code 
Authority  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Code : 
Wm.  Bayliss  (Fuller  Canneries),  Wm.  Bewley  (Bew- 
ley  Bros.  Canning  Company),  H.  T.  Cumming  (Curtice 
Bros.  Company),  W.  R.  Halstead  (Halstead  Canning 
Company),  H.  J.  Humphrey  (Snider  Packing  Corpo¬ 
ration),  M.  H.  Olney  (Olney  &  Floyd),  C.  C.  Scutt 
(Red  Creek  Canning  Company),  John  Stroup  (Empire 
State  Pickling  Company),  and  F.  H.  Van  Eenwyk 
(Fruit  Belt  Preserving  Company).  This  committee 
will  choose  its  own  chairman  at  an  early  date,  and 
John  P.  Street  will  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

jn  jc 

NATIONAL  BRANDS  FAVORED  SURVEY  SHOWS 

HE  purchasing  public  in  the  New  York  City  area  favors 
nationally  advertised  brands  of  foodstuffs  with  private  brands 
also  commanding  good  demand,  according  to  a  marketing  survey 
recently  completed  by  students  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Ac¬ 
counts  and  Finance  of  New  York  University  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Professor  Louis  Bader. 

The  survey  was  based  on  “observations  made  by  nineteen 
mature  students  in  fifty-six  representative  grocery  stores  divided 
as  follows:  Eighteen  chain  stores,  eleven  independent  stores 
rated  at  “A,”  nineteen  independent  stores  rated  at  “B,”  and 
eight  independent  stores  rated  as  “C,”  Professor  Bader  dis¬ 
closed. 


“More  than  1,300  purchasers  visited  the  stores  while  the  ob¬ 
servers  were  present,”  he  continued.  “The  customers  made 
nearly  2,500  purchases  of  the  following  selected  products: 
Coffee,  tea,  sugar,  bread,  canned  pineapple,  peaches,  peas,  beans 
and  bottled  ketchup.  The  customers  consisted  of  986  women, 
200  men  and  157  children.  The  women  constituted  slightly  more 
than  73  per  cent  of  the  total. 

“Out  of  the  total  requests  for  the  products  mentioned  above 
1,583,  or  nearly  64  per  cent,  asked  for  a  particular  brand.  The 
greatest  per  cent  (68.4)  specified  a  brand  in  the  ‘C’  stores  and 
the  smallest  per  cent  (55.5)  in  the  ‘A’  stores.  Nearly  62  per 
cent  of  the  1,583  specifying  a  brand  requested  a  national  brand, 
the  remainder  (38  per  cent)  specified  a  private  brand  or  a  brand 
in  bulk.  Here  again,  the  percentages  varied,  the  higher  per 
cent  (69.5)  asking  for  a  national  brand  occurred  in  the  ‘B’ 
stores,  and  the  lowest  per  cent  (54.2)  in  ‘C’  stores. 

“The  chain  stores  showed  56  per  cent  asking  for  a  national 
brand.  In  the  case  of  slightly  more  than  36  per  cent  of  the 
purchases,  no  brand  was  requested.  In  these  cases,  dealers 
usually  suggested  a  brand.  In  slightly  more  than  30  per  cent 
of  these  cases,  the  dealers  suggested  a  national  brand;  in  the 
remaining,  nearly  70  per  cent,  private  brands  or  bulk  goods 
were  suggested.  In  the  chain  stores,  in  more  than  73  per  cent 
of  the  cases,  private  brands  or  bulk  goods  were  suggested  by 
the  sales  clerks.  Customers  usually  accepted  the  suggestion  of 
the  dealers.  This  was  the  case  in  95  per  cent  of  the  unspecified 
purchases  in  the  independent  stores.  In  the  chain  stores,  great¬ 
er  resistance  was  shown  to  the  suggestions  of  the  clerks,  only 
89  per  cent  of  the  suggestions  were  accepted. 

“The  customers  finally  purchased  2,394  articles,  and  of  these 
51  per  cent  were  national  brands,  40  per  cent  were  private 
brands  and  9  per  cent  were  bulk  purchases.  The  highest  per 
cent  (57.3)  of  national  brand  purchases  was  in  ‘B’  stores;  the 
lowest  (41.3)  of  private  brand  purchases  was  in  ‘C’  stores. 
Brand  purchases,  national  and  private,  constituted  91  per  cent 
of  all  purchases. 

“The  figures  here  given  are  for  the  purchases  as  a  whole,” 
it  was  pointed  out.”  There  is  variation  not  only  as  between 
the  various  types  of  stores  but  also  as  to  the  various  products. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  tea,  sales  were  52  per  cent  national 
brand,  47  per  cent  private  brand  and  1  per  cent  bulk,  while 
sugar  showed  32  per  cent  in  bulk  and  canned  beans  84  per  cent 
national  brand. 

“The  survey  would  indicate  that  consumers  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan  are  almost  universally  brand  conscious  in  gro¬ 
cery  food  products:  that  private  brands  are  still  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  consumers’  purchases:  but  principally  where  prices  must 
be  carefully  considered  by  the  consumer;  that  dealers  are  not 
completely  sold  on  national  brands,  and  that  they  are  impor¬ 
tant  factors  in  guiding  the  choice  of  the  consumers.  When 
dealers  guide  that  choice,  the  chances  are  less  than  one  in  three 
that  they  will  suggest  a  national  brand  product.  The  consumers 
who  patronize  the  independent  ‘A’  and  ‘B’  stores  are  more  likely 
to  ask  for  a  national  brand  than  those  who  patronize  either  the 
chain  or  ‘C’  stores. 

“That  producers  have  done  a  good  job  in  distribution  since, 
in  the  cases  of  brand  specified,  more  tharl  96  per  cent  of  the 
times  the  dealers  had  the  brand  on  hand.  That  dealers  rarely 
attempt  to  switch  even  though  customers  freely  accept  the 
advice  of  the  dealer. 

“That  the  almost  universal  brand  consciousness  of  consumers 
indicates  the  effectiveness  of  the  control  producers  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  have  secured  of  their  consumer  market.” 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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THE  TOIDATO  LANGUnGE.... 

Jwi£A.a  wfw(£^  DICTIONARY! 


y  This  page  is  especially  addressed  to  the  canner  of  tomatoes  and  tomato 
^  products.  There  have  heen  many  marked  improvements  in  tomato¬ 
canning  machinery  during  the  past  year.  Just  a  few  of  many  new  machines 
are  illustrated  on  this  page.  Write  us  for  full  details  of  all  the  modernized 
equipment  which  means  greater  yield  and  more  profits  for  you. 


■Pfi  HIGH 

^  PRESSURE 

WASHER— SORTER— SCALDER 


Latest  development  for  tomatoes.  Washes  and  scalds 
perfectly.  Removes  every  particle  of  dirt  and  bacteria 
without  bruising  and  without  waste.  No  transfers. 


PEERLESS  ROTARY  WASHER 

Does  not  briiiAc  or  injure  tentlereBt  fruit.  To» 
inatoea  are  never  in  contact  with  muddy  waten 
Abaolutely  aanitary,  extremely  aiinple,  strong 
and  durable.  Kaay  to  clean.  Made  in  two  aizesa 


SUPER  FINISHER 

Gets  all  the  roughage.  Enormous  capacity.  Gives 
super  smooth  results.  Furnished  in  two  standard  sizes 
and  four  models. 


SUPER  PULPER 

Revolutionary  new  principle  pulps  by  both  pressing  and 
centrifugal  force.  Amazing  results,  great  capacity,  maxi* 
mum  efficiency,  better  quality,  increased  yield. 


No.  2  INCLINE  SCALDER 

Sprays  above  and  below  conveyor,  adjustable 
to  suit  condition  of  tomatoes.  Eliminates  pos¬ 
sibility  of  contaminating  perfect  fruit.  Simple 
to  operate;  easy  to  clean. 


S-L  IMPROVED  FLASH  COILS 

Fastest,  most  efficient  coil  ever  offered  the  industry. 
Steam  flashes  to  every  part  of  coil  instantly;  ''staggering** 
of  coils  creates  perfect  circulation  and  uniform  boiling  of 
enlire  tankful. 


HAND  PACK  FILLER 

Steps  up  the  quality  of  your  tomato  pack  one  grade 
by  avoiding  damage  to  the  product.  Large  capacity 
— small  floor  space. 


Inspection  Tables 
Bath  Washers 
Roller  Scalders 
Peeling  Tables 
Tomato  Crushers 
Tomato  Steamers 
Juice  Extractors 
Automatic  Fillers 
Pulp  Fillers 
Juice  Fillers 
Exhausters 
Open  Kettles 
Cookers  and  Coolers 
Etc.,  etc. 


Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 


HOOPESTON 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  me  General  Catalogue  No.  200  showing  complete  lines 
of  modern  canning  equipment  for  all  food  products. 


Name. 


Address. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 


and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute, 
your  communications. 

BEANS 

BLYTHEVILLE,  ARK.,  June  26th,  1934— Green 
and  Wax:  50  per  cent  normal  on  account  of  heat  the 
past  week.  Now  need  moisture  badly. 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  June  28th,  1934— Most  of  our  crop 
is  in  the  dry  section  of  this  county.  We  have  con¬ 
tracted  for  8  acres  from  one  farmer  and  it  is  so  dry 
that  we  will  probably  get  100  pounds  out  of  the  8  acres. 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  June  27th,  1934— Green 
and  Wax:  Planted  June  10th.  Weather  and  soil  con¬ 
ditions  are  very  favorable.  Have  had  good  rains  late¬ 
ly.  Acreage  increased  50  acres  this  year. 

LAUREL,  MISS.,  June  22nd,  1934  —  Stringless: 
Have  been  harvested ;  crop  was  good  and  pack  normal 
compared  with  1931  and  1932.  Last  year,  on  account 
of  the  drought,  crop  was  a  complete  failure. 

ANGOLA,  N.  Y.,  June  26th,  1934 — Stringless  Green 
and  Wax:  Somewhat  late  on  account  of  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture.  Some  beans  did  not  germinate.  If  rains  come 
very  soon,  it  will  help  considerably. 

BROCTON,  N.  Y.,  June  25th,  1934 — Acreage  75  per 
cent. 

TOMATOES 

ALPENA  PASS,  ARK.,  June  19th,  1934 — In  this 
section  some  of  the  farmers  are  not  through  setting 
their  plants,  while  some  of  the  patches  have  good  sized 
tomatoes  on  the  vines.  Last  Sunday  we  had  a  local 
hail  storm  which  damaged  a  number  of  acres  very 
badly  through  this  section.  At  present,  however,  we 
cannot  tell  just  how  .much  it  has  damaged. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  June  19th,  1934— Our 
acreage  increased  25  per  cent.  Good  stand. 

FORT  MORGAN,  COLO.,  June  19th,  1934  — Very 
little  being  canned  here. 


We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 

SPOKANE,  MO.,  June  26th,  1934 — Crop  growing 
slowly  owing  to  dry  weather.  Grasshoppers  and  To¬ 
bacco  Worms  doing  some  damage.  Acreage  contracted 
about  normal  with  probably  a  normal  acreage  set. 
Yield  can  be  normal  with  favorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions. 

PURDY,  MO.,  June  19th,  1934 — Crop  late.  60  per 
cent  of  contracted  acreage  set.  Crop  40  per  cent  short 
on  account  of  dry  weather  and  shortage  of  plants.  All 
plants  in  the  field  getting  off  to  a  slow  start,  because 
of  lack  of  moisture.  This  is  the  general  condition  over 
all  of  the  Ozarks. 

ANGOLA,  N.  Y.,  June  26th,  1934 — Need  rain  badly. 
Many  lost  during  frost  in  May  and  many  dried  up. 

BROCTON,  N.  Y.,  June  25th,  1934 — Acreage  70  per 
cent. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  June  24th,  1934 — It  may  easily 
happen  that  tomatoes  will  come  through  yet  with  such 
a  crop  that  chain  stores  will  be  able  to  put  their  sale 
pressure  on  these  items  and  help  conserve  the  stock  of 
light  packs. 

DELTA,  PA.,  June  22nd,  1934 — Plants  are  about 
all  set  and  are  getting  a  nice  start.  Prospects  look 
good.  Acreage  about  normal. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  June  26th,  1934— We  have 
325  acres  set  out,  25  per  cent  of  which  were  set  out 
about  3  weeks  earlier  than  usual  for  this  section.  Have 
had  good  rains  recently  and  both  early  and  late  crops 
looking  good.  With  favorable  weather  from  now  on, 
expect  a  normal  pack. 

BROSIUS,  W.  VA.,  June  20th,  1934 — Acreage  about 
normal  but  about  2  weeks  late  in  setting  plants.  75 
per  cent  of  plants  were  set  on  June  18th  and  judging 
from  conditions  now,  there  cannot  be  a  full  crop. 


DAGSBORO,  DEL.,  June  23rd,  1934 — Largest  acre¬ 
age  we  have  seen  since  1925. 

HOPE,  IND.,  June  25th,  1934 — Acreage  normal; 
prospective  yield  normal.  Part  of  our  acreage  is  late, 
but  it  stands  a  good  show  of  normal  yield.  A  severe 
wind  and  rain  storm  did  considerable  damage  to  early 
tomatoes  last  Friday,  but  think  they  will  grow  out  of 
it  all  right,  but  are  set  back  a  week  or  ten  days  in 
maturing.  Excessive  drought  has  been  replaced  by 
excessive  rain,  interfering  with  proper  cultivation. 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  June  26th,  1934 — We  have  our 
usual  acreage  contracted,  which  is  600  acres.  We  be¬ 
lieve  98  per  cent  is  planted  and  most  of  it  looks  good. 
In  some  sections  there  has  been  plenty  of  rain  and 
some  are  very  dry.  The  eastern  part  of  our  county 
has  had  plenty  of  rain  and  the  western  part  is  as  dry 
as  a  desert.  Taking  all  the  crops  in  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky,  we  believe  they  will  be  about  average. 


CORN 

HOPE,  IND.,  June  25th,  1934 — Acreage  larger  than 
last  year  but  about  average  for  this  factory  for  years 
1926-1930.  Prospective  yield  75  per  cent  of  normal. 
Our  sugar  corn  shows  considerable  Bacterial  Wilt 
(Stewart’s  Disease).  Final  effect  depends  on  weather. 
Have  seen  it  cut  a  field  75  per  cent  with  no  worse  in¬ 
fection  showing  at  present  stage.  Have  also  seen  the 
crop  outgrow  similar  conditions,  so  that  final  yield  did 
not  seem  particularly  effected. 

GORHAM,  ME.,  June  27th,  1934 — Crop  looks  good. 
Acreage  perhaps  10  per  cent  more  than  last  year.  Con¬ 
ditions  look  good  for  normal  yield  at  present. 

BLANCHESTER,  OHIO,  June  24th,  1934  — Pros¬ 
pects  not  too  good.  20  per  cent  of  our  acreage  could 
not  be  planted  on  account  of  drought.  On  part  of  our 
acreage  we  have  had  two  light  rains ;  on  other  part  no 
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Cut  Your  Operating 

rr^cTC 


LA  PORTE  SANITARY  FLEXIBLE  i* 
STEEL  CONVEYORS 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


9Djoe3i/f/m/ 

T/Co/ors 

mmptMireiy 


^MSE  LITHDCRAPHINB  CO. 

"  INC.  — 

Herman  Gamse . 

419-4-21  E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMOREbMD. 

Phomes — Plaza  IS^S-iSP’G 


Getting  Ready  for  the  Rush  Season! 

Here’s  a  few  well  known  machines  of 
our  manufacture— lots  of  others  we’d  like 
to  tell  you  about— and  the’  re  built  right. 


Robins  Pulp  Machine  Hume  Salt  Dispenser 

Write  us  about  the  Tuc-Robins  line  of  whole  grain  Corn 
Canning  Machinery 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jlnd  new  catalog  for  the  asktf'g 


La  Porte  Sanitary  Flexible  Steel  Conveyor 


Let  us  help  you  solve  your  belt  problems  by  using  our  belt  which 
is  entirely  sanitary  and  one  of  the  most  durable  and  inexpensive 
bells  on  the  market. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel  in  any  length  and  practically 
any  width  with  an  especially  strong  edge. 

Manufactured  by 


La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.. 


La  Porte.  Ind. 


Ship  Your 

Canned  Foods  and  Merchandise 

by  rail  or  water  to 

BALTIMORE 

tor  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 

by 

THE  TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  CO. 
of  Baltimore  City 

(Established  1894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  are  located  in  the  center 
oF  the  City  and  one  on  the  harbor  and  all  have 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sidings. 

Liberal  loans  are  made  upon  canned  foods  and 
other  staple  merchandise  when  stored  in  these 
warehouses  and  this  assistance  is  of  great  advant¬ 
age  to  the  patrons  of  the  Company 
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rain  since  March  26th.  Stand  about  70  per  cent  and 
very  uneven.  No  sub-soil  moisture  and  must  have 
plenty  of  rain  during  July  and  August  to  make  60  per 
cent  of  a  crop. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  June  24th,  1934— Heavy  storm 
all  about  this  week,  especially  Friday.  Corn  in  the 
bottoms  will  be  about  average  by  July  4th, 

WILMINGTON,  OHIO,  June  26th,  1934— Acreage 
normal.  We  have  had  scattered  rains  around  the  last 
10  days,  but  drought  as  yet  unbroken  and  badly  in  need 
of  more  rain  and  will  have  to  have  rain  regularly  along 
this  summer  if  we  are  to  get  an  average  crop.  Sold 
out  on  spots  and  future  orders  coming  in  at  our  open¬ 
ing  quotations.  Many  corn  plants  in  Ohio  will  not 
operate  this  season. 

DELTA,  PA.,  June  22nd,  1934 — More  acreage  than 
last  year  in  this  neighborhood.  We  see  a  lot  of  fields 
with  poor  stand ;  some  planting  a  second  time.  Up  to 
this  time  prospects  below  the  average. 

CUCUMBERS 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO,  June  25th,  1934—20  per 
cent  increase  in  acreage. 

CABBAGE 

BOONE,  N.  C.,  June  26th,  1934 — Early  crop  short. 
Later  maturities  normal. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO,  June  25th,  1934—25  per 
cent  increase  in  acreage. 

BEETS 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  June  27th,  1934— Detroit 
Dark  Red:  Planted  last  week  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  Did  not  pack  beets  last  year.  Acreage  35  acres ; 
nearly  half  sold. 

FRUIT 

FORT  COLLINS,  COLO.,  June  24th,  1934— R.  S.  P. 
Cherries :  50  per  cent  on  account  of  damaging  hail  on 
June  14th.  Hail  damage  in  North  Larimer  County 
only. 

Apples:  20  per  cent  crop.  Trees  did  not  bloom. 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  June  27th,  1934— R.  S.  P. 
Cherries:  Prospects  are  for  about  30  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  pack  from  this  district.  Traverse  City  is  re¬ 
ported  as  having  half  and  Southern  Michigan  from 
60  per  cent  to  a  full  crop.  Due  to  light  crop  and  favor¬ 
able  weather,  our  cherries  should  be  of  excellent  size 
and  quality.  Opening  prices  announced  yesterday :  2’s 
unsweetened  $1.00;  72  ounce  $4.75.  1933  pack  re¬ 

ported  well  cleaned  up  except  a  few  2’s  still  in  canners 
hands. 

Strawberries :  May  pack  a  few.  Quality  better  than 
last  year. 

Red  Raspberries  (Cuthberts) :  Will  pack  only  about 
4  cars  if  we  can  compete  with  fresh  market.  Quality 
will  be  excellent.  Heavy  winter  injury  to  nearly  all 
fields. 

BOONE,  N.  C.,  June  26th,  1934 — Blackberries:  Fine 
crop  of  wild  berries. 

BROCTON,  N.  Y.,  June  25th,  1934— Black  Raspber¬ 
ries:  25  per  cent  acreage. 

Columbian  Raspberries:  50  per  cent  acreage. 


ANGOLA,  N.  Y.,  June  26th,  1934 — Columbian  Red 
and  Black  Raspberries:  Blacks  badly  frozen  during 
winter  and  the  little  left  of  them  are  not  looking  good 
and  drying  up.  Must  have  rain  at  once.  Columbians 
also  frozen  last  winter,  but  not  as  badly  as  Blacks,  but 
they  are  turning  yellow  and  drying  up. 

JH 

NBC  FEATURES  FOOD  AND  FOOD  BEVERAGES 
INDUSTRY  AT  THE  CHICAGO  WORLD’S  FAIR 

A  T  this  year’s  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  pays  a  tribute 
/  \  to  the  Food  and  Food  Beverages  industry  in 

its  story  of  the  18-hour-daily  broadcasting  service  en¬ 
joyed  by  American  radio  listeners.  A  special  electrical 
transcription  used  in  this  synchronized  sight-and- 
sound  exhibit  features  Jimmy  Wallington,  one  of 
NBC’s  best  known  announcers,  who  tells  visitors  to 
the  World’s  Fair  how  and  why  business  concerns  make 
possible  the  American  system  of  broadcasting,  which 
gives  listeners  the  finest  and  widest  selection  of  radio 
programs  in  the  world. 

He  then  calls  attention  to  a  series  of  mirrors  around 
two  walls  of  the  NBC  space.  By  an  ingenious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  light,  these  mirrors  become  transparent,  one 
by  one,  and  show  symbolic  designs  representing  the 
twenty  major  industries  whose  programs  may  be  heard 
over  NBC  networks. 

Other  features  of  the  NBC  display  include  a  scale 
model  of  Radio  City,  and  an  electric  map  of  the  NBC 
network,  which  automatically  builds  up  the  various 
groups  of  stations  from  East  to  West  and  demonstrates 
how  radio  programs  are  broadcast  throughout  the 
United  States. 

TRADE  MARKS 


FollowinK  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and  fresh 
and  dried  fruits  and  veKetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office, 
which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line  for  early  reg¬ 
istration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence,  Patent 
and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  0.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade  offers  an 
advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may  contemplate 
adopting  or  registering. 


VIRGINIA  HAM  LOAF  COMPANY,  INC.,  and  design,  food 
sauces  for  meats  and  fish.  Use  claimed  since  February  6,  1933, 
by  Virginia  Ham  Loaf  Company,  Inc.,  Wexford,  Pa. 

Red  and  gold  parallel  lines,  canned  fruits.  Use  claimed  since 
June  17,  1932,  by  Sunical  Packing  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

VULCANIA,  canned  fish  and  tomato  products,  namely, 
canned  tomato  paste.  Use  claimed  since  July  23,  1928,  by  Cal- 
liguria  Food  Products  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

WESTMINSTER,  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since  1892 
by  Albert  W.  Sisk  &  Son,  Preston,  Md. 

WAG,  canned  dog  and  cat  food.  Use  claimed  since  June  1» 
1933,  by  A.  J.  Gahan,  doing  business  as  Canine  Food  Company, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

ZOY,  beans,  cooked  and  otherwise  prepared  as  by  canning, 
and  fiour  made  from  beans.  Use  claimed  since  August  12,  1931, 
by  Harshaw  Essential  Foods,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Will  Your  Fire  Insurance  Keep  Pace 
With  Your  Rising  Values? 


ar  ar  ar 


This  can  be  taken  care  oj 
automatically 
without  extra  cost. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Avenue 
Telephone  Superior  7700 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 


Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even  feed¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Hama- 
chek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  effioency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Long¬ 
er  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  convenience 
in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkful  that  can  enter  between  the  distribut¬ 
or  and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automically  according  to  the  size  of  the 
forkful  of  vines.  The  specially  designed  feed¬ 
ing  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which  adds 
considerable  life  and  strength. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

Jllso  Manufacturers  of 

VINER,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS,  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

CLARIFICATION  NEEDED  tance  telephone  call  to  Deputy  Administrator  Armin  W.  Riley, 


CANNERS  and  other  foods  product  manufacturers  selling 
both  to  the  retail  and  wholesale  grocery  trades  are  still 
causing  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  considerable  concern  be¬ 
cause  of  their  indefinite  status  under  the  labor  markup  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  wholesale  grocers’  code,  and  steps  are  being  taken 
by  the  jobbers  to  have  this  situation  clarified. 

Because  of  an  interpretation  issued  by  the  Code  Authority, 
under  the  NRA  code  for  the  wholesale  food  and  grocery  trade, 
National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  advised  its 
members  this  week,  it  is  imperative  that  the  loss  limitation 
provisions  of  the  code  should  be  clarified  by  executive  order  to 
cover  a  condition  which  has  developed  where  manufacturers, 
canners,  and  other  primary  sellers,  who,  when  selling  the  retail 
food  and  grocery  trade,  necessarily  perform  the  wholesale  dis¬ 
tribution  functions  and  at  the  same  time,  sell  the  wholesale 
trade. 

“The  NRA  code  for  the  wholesale  food  and  grocery  trade,” 
NAWGA  points  out,  “was  approved  on  January  4,  1934.  The 
loss  limitation  provisions  of  that  code  make  it  an  unfair  trade 
practice  to  sell  merchandise  at  less  than  cost;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  selling  price  of  grocery  merchandise  should  in¬ 
clude  an  allowance  for  actual  wages  of  labor  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Administrator.  In  accordance  with  these  provisions  of  the 
code,  the  Administration  on  March  21,  1934,  issued  an  order 
to  the  effect  that  the  wholesale  markup  for  actual  wages  of 
labor,  which  should  be  included  in  the  selling  price  of  all  food 
and  grocery  products,  shall  not  be  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
invoice  or  replacement  cost,  whichever  is  lower,  after  deducting 
all  legitimate  trade  discounts,  exclusive  of  discounts  for  cash. 

“Following  the  issuance  of  the  order  on  March  21,  and  under 
an  interpretation  by  the  Code  Authority  it  developed  that  manu¬ 
facturers,  importers,  and  other  primary  sellers  who  when  sell¬ 
ing  the  retail  trade  necessarily  perform  the  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tion  functions  and  at  the  same  time,  sell  the  wholesale  trade, 
would  not  be  required  to  add  the  wholesale  wage  markup  when 
selling  the  retail  trade. 

“You  readily  will  see  that  this  interpretation,  if  not  clarified 
by  an  executive  order,  will  result  in  chaos  in  the  industry,  and 
will  seriously  injure  the  400,000  small  independent  retail  gro¬ 
cers  scattered  throughout  the  United  States.  The  failure  by 
manufacturers  and  other  primary  sellers  to  add  the  established 
wholesale  wage  markup  will  place  the  wholesaler  and  the  small 
retailer  in  an  unfair  competitive  position  in  the  trade,  since 
the  retailer  purchasing  from  the  wholesale  grocer  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  2  per  cent  more  for  his  merchandise  than  will 
those  large  retailers  who  purchase  direct  from  manufacturers. 
The  wholesaler  and  small  retailer  would  undoubtedly  be  put 
to  further  disadvantage  because  of  the  transportation  clause 
and  other  fair  practice  provisions  in  the  wholesale  food  and 
grocery  distributors’  code. 

“The  wholesale  wage  markup,  established  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  should  apply  to  those  who  sell  both  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  and  when  selling  the  latter  perform  the  wholesale  func¬ 
tion,  whether  they  be  called  manufacturers,  canners,  importers, 
or  by  any  other  designation.  For  example,  if  a  canner,  selling 
both  classes  of  trade,  performs  any  of  the  functions  of  a  whole¬ 
saler  when  such  canner  sells  the  retailer,  then  that  canner, 
insofar  as  the  Administrative  Order  is  concerned,  is  engaged  in 
wholesaling. 

“At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  trade  at  Chicago  an  effort  was 
made  to  clear  up  the  situation,  and  as  the  result  of  a  long  dis- 


an  informal  ruling  was  obtained  to  the  effect  that  where  a 
retailer  purchases  direct  from  a  producer,  the  retailer  must 
add  a  markup  of  8  per  cent.  At  the  first  glance  this  ruling 
would  seem  to  solve  the  difficulty,  but  obviously  the  small  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer  who  buys  from  the  wholesaler  would  still  be 
at  a  disadvantage,  because  of  the  transportation  clause  and 
other  fair  practice  provisions  in  the  wholesale  food  and  gro¬ 
cery  distributors’  code. 

“Officials  of  your  association,  realizing  the  danger  to  the 
wholesale  distributors  and  to  the  many  thousands  of  small 
retailers  throughout  the  country,  have  presented  this  situation 
at  Washington  with  a  view  of  obtaining  an  executive  order 
reading  somewhat  as  follows: 

“  Tn  those  instances  where  a  member  of  any  industry 
sells  coincidentally  to  wholesale  and  retail  food  and  grocery 
distributors,  such  member  of  any  industry  when  selling 
direct  to  the  retail  trade  or  to  the  retail  outlets  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  organization  is  deemed  to  be  performing  the  whole¬ 
sale  functions  and  services  and  shall,  insofar  as  such  whole¬ 
sale  functions  and  services  are  concerned,  be  subject  to  the 
fair  trade  practice  provisions  of  the  code  of  fair  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  wholesale  food  and  grocery  trade,  approved 
January  4,  1934,  and  all  executive  and  administrative  orders 
now  or  hereafter  issued  under  such  code.’  ” 

NAWGA  has  asked  all  its  members  to  bring  this  situation 
to  the  attention  of  their  retail  customers,  and  take  steps  to 
present  their  views  to  the  proper  authorities  in  Washington. 

AMENDMENTS  ASKED 

EFINITE  recommendations  for  amendments  to  the  Food 
and  Grocery  Distributors’  Code  have  come  from  the  recent 
Chicago  meetings  and  conferences  of  the  industry,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  sentiment  among  food  distributors  is  firmly  be¬ 
hind  a  simplification  of  N.  R.  A.  regulations  and  a  contraction 
in  the  number  of  codes  governing  food  manufacturing  and 
distribution. 

R.  H.  Rowe,  executive  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  announces  that  his  organiza¬ 
tion  has  submitted  a  number  of  concrete  suggested  amendments 
to  the  National  Code  Authority,  as  follows: 

TRANSPORTATION  AMENDMENT 

We  recommend:  1.  That  numbered  paragraph  2,  Section  12, 
Article  VII,  of  the  wholesale  grocers  code  be  amended  by  delet¬ 
ing  the  words  “and  transportation  charges  from  the  wholesaler 
to  his  customer,  when  such  charges  are  paid  by  the  wholesaler.” 
2.  That  numbered  paragraph  4,  Section  12,  Article  VII,  of  the 
wholesale  grocers  code  be  deleted.  3.  That  in  lieu  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  requirements  in  the  code  of  transportation  charges  from  the 
wholesaler  to  his  customer,  the  wholesale  grocers’  labor  markup 
be  made  3%  per  cent. 

The  above  recommendations  are  based  on  the  idea  that  if  they 
are  adopted  and  approved  by  the  Administrator,  they  would 
simplify  the  practical  application  of  the  Code  and  make  easy 
its  enforcement. 

NET  PURCHASE  PRICE 

We  recommend:  That  the  Amendment  drafted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Code  Authority  defining  net  purchase  price  be  adopted, 
said  amendment  reading  as  follows: 

(Continued  on  pane  26 
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Better  Tomato  Canning 

Suggestions  for  Handling  by  the  Expert 
Committee  of  the  Tri-States 


[Note:  Tomato  canners  are  expected  to  exert  their 
intelligence  in  reading  and  following  these  definite  in¬ 
structions.  Nuff  sed.] 


The  complete  committee  on  research  consists  of  the 
following:  Messrs.  D.  J.  Caffrey,  J.  Richard  Phil¬ 
lips,  Jr.,  Robert  C.  Burdette,  L.  A.  Stearns,  Isidore 
Stephany  and  L.  P.  Ditman,  Chairman.  The  commit¬ 
tee  on  publicity,  authorized  at  the  same  meeting  con¬ 
sists  of  Messrs.  A.  L.  Sullivan,  Frank  M.  Shook,  Her¬ 
man  N.  Lutz,  Walter  Schofield,  R.  E.  Beckett  and 
Ernest  N.  Cory,  Chairman. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  better  canning  stock  be 
secured  by  the  packers  as  the  primary  step.  This  will 
necessitate  cooperation  between  the  canner  and  the 
grower.  The  grower  needs  to  be  educated  to  market 
only  No.  1  and  No.  2  tomatoes,  destroying  or  feeding 
all  culls.  In  return  for  the  care  exercised  by  the  grow¬ 
er,  the  canner  should  pay  sufficient  for  No.  1  and  No.  2 
tomatoes  to  warrant  the  extra  work  by  the  grower  in 
keeping  the  culls  off  the  market.  Prompt  removal  of 
the  tomatoes  from  the  field  to  the  factory  is  essential. 
It  might  be  profitable  for  packers  to  order  in  the  toma¬ 
toes  as  their  needs  dictate  just  as  they  do  with  other 
canning  crops  where  the  factor  of  maturity  is  impor¬ 
tant,  or  definite  picking  days  might  be  set  for  each 
grower  in  order  that  an  even  flow  of  fruit  may  reach 
the  factory. 

The  following  figures  furnished  by  the  Maryland 
Department  of  Markets,  indicates  clearly  the  large 
per  cent  of  culls  in  the  Maryland  crop.  Those  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  Indiana  situation,  where  the  larvae  in¬ 


festation  was  very  much  lower  than  in  Maryland,  feel 
that  the  cumulative  effect  of  buying  tomatoes  on  the 
grade  basis  for  several  years  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  low  per  cent  of  culls.  This  is  stated  as  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeding  2  per  cent. 

TOMATO  CANNING  INSPECTION  IN  MARYLAND 

Number  U.  S.  U.  S. 

Year  Baskets  No.  1  No.  2  Culls 

*1931  391,166  35.5%  53.5%  11.0% 

1932  184,694  37.6%  57.9'%  4.5% 

1933  234,206  28.1%  61.7%  10.2% 

Average  33.7%  57.7%  8.6% 

♦These  figures  exclusive  of  factories  of  Leonard  and 
Dean,  and  Phillips  Packing  Company  where  No.  1  and 
No.  2  tomatoes  were  combined. 


TOMATO  GRADING  STUDIES  AT  FACTORIES 
WHERE  TOMATOES  WERE  NOT  DELIVERED 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  FEDERAL-STATE  GRADE 

U.  S.  U.  S. 


No.  1 

No.  2 

Culls 

Early  canning  crop . 

11.2% 

27.6% 

61.2% 

Last  of  early  and  shipping 

crop  . . 

13.0% 

15.2% 

71.8% 

Regular  canning  crop . 

.24.8% 

34.9% 

40.3% 

Note — These  studies  were  made  at  12  factories  in 
1933. 
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GOOD  STOCK— PROMPT  HANDLING 

If  an  even  flow  of  tomatoes  up  to  factory  capacity 
is  maintained  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  holding  ' 
raw  stock  over  24  hours  in  the  yard.  Stock  that  is 
held  this  long  after  delivery  usually  means  that  the 
tomatoes  have  been  picked  and  held  from  24  to  36 
hours.  Long  holding  means  a  large  proportion  of 
cracked  tomatoes  due  to  the  weight  of  the  fruit  and 
due  to  handling  and  piling  of  the  baskets.  Infesta¬ 
tions  on  day  of  delivery  averaged  7.2  per  cent  at  the 
factory  in  some  Maryland  studies  in  1933.  After 
standing  one  day,  the  average  went  up  to  13.7  per  cent 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  twenty-four  hours  at  the 
factory  the  infestation  averaged  35  per  cent. 

No  Saturday  to  Monday  holding. 

SORTING  OR  CULLING 

It  is  essential  that  all  sour,  rotten  or  badly  cracked 
tomatoes  be  removed  before  washing,  as  they  are  much 
more  readily  observed  by  the  sorters  when  dry.  Such 
tomatoes  left  on  the  belts  are  likely  to  be  the  source 
of  contamination  in  the  cans. 

The  extent  of  sorting  and  culling  will  depend  of 
course,  upon  the  quality  of  the  tomatoes  delivered  to 
the  factory  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  pro¬ 
cessed.  All  defective  (rotten,  cracked,  or  sour)  toma¬ 
toes  should  be  removed  from  the  culling  belts.  The 
arrangement  of  the  culling  belts  or  tables  will  vary 
in  each  factory,  but  certain  principles  will  govern  the 
set-up. 

1.  — The  first  culling  should  take  place  before  wash¬ 
ing,  but  one  culling  is  seldom  sufficient  to  insure  per¬ 
fect  fruit  going  into  the  can. 

2.  — If  culling  belts  are  used  they  .should  be  narrow, 
not  over  2  feet.  Culling  should  be  done  from  each 
side.  Speed  of  belts  should  be  not  over  30  feet  per 
minute  and  preferable  slower. 

3.  — A  second  culling  following  the  first  wash  is  de¬ 
sirable. 

4.  — Trimming  should  be  a  separate  operation,  if  it 
is  desirable  at  all.  It  should  not  be  done  by  the  sorters. 

PROPER  WASHING 

After  .sorting  the  tomatoes  the  next  step  is  washing. 
Several  types  of  washers  are  on  the  market  and  any 
factory  foreman  can  develop  a  system  suitable  for  his 
water  supply  and  other  factory  conditions. 

No  washing  devices  alone  will  be  effective  in  pre¬ 
venting  all  contamination,  but  coupled  with  proper 
.sorting  and  supplemented  by  improved  peeling  meth¬ 
ods,  will  aid  materially  in  the  fight  against  it. 

An  adequate  supply  of  water  is  the  fir.st  essential. 
If  your  supply  is  low  you  should  give  thought  to  in¬ 
creasing  it.  Pressure  of  at  lea.st  35  pounds  is  nece.s- 
sary  for  most  effective  work.  When  spray  washers 
are  used  the  accompanying  diagram  represents  the 
principles  that  should  be  considered  in  the  installation 
of  washing  equipment. 

When  vat  washers  are  installed  provision  for  heat¬ 
ing  the  water  to  a  temperature  of  from  140  to  150 


degrees  should  be  arranged.  In  order  to  be  most  ef¬ 
fective  there  should  be  agitation  of  the  water  and  the 
I  tomatoes  should  be  in  the  vat  for  at  least  two  minutes. 
Frequent  flushing  of  the  vat  .should  be  made. 

Whatever  type  of  scalder  is  used  arrangements  for 
spraying  the  tomatoes  should  be  made  immediately 
after  they  come  from  the  scalder.  The  old  fa.shioned 
dump  scalder  alone  is  wholly  inadequate. 

PEELING 

A  method  of  peeling  tomatoes  must  be  adopted  that 
will  prevent  contamination  of  the  sound  peeled  toma¬ 
toes  by  any  material.  The  use  of  separate  receptacles 
for  the  unpeeled,  the  peeled  tomatoes  and  the  skins 
should  go  a  long  way  towards  preventing  such  con¬ 
tamination. 

Possibly  the  use  of  chutes  into  which  all  peelings 
and  trimmings  are  dropped  directly  will  be  advantag¬ 
eous  in  some  factories  and  will  do  away  with  the  third 
receptacle. 

In  .some  factories  peeling  directly  from  a  belt,  dis¬ 
posal  of  waste  into  chutes  and  the  placing  of  the  peeled 
tomatoes  into  buckets  reduces  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
tamination. 

Test  your  peeled  tomatoes  at  frequent  intervals  in 
a  black  bottomed  receptacle.  Also  test  your  finished 
product  frequently.  Code  all  of  the  pack. 

Under  no  circumstances  permit  peeling  into  the  pan 
that  holds  the  scalded  tomatoes.  This  is  quite  impor¬ 
tant.  If  permitted  it  will  nullify  all  your  previous  ef¬ 
forts  to  put  up  a  clean  pack  of  tomatoes. 

jt 

FUTURE  KRAUT  PRICES 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  June  19,  1934. 

E  announce  the  following  prices  at  w'hich  we 
can  accept  orders  for  kraut  for  future  ship¬ 
ment  from  the  1934  cabbage  crop.  Prices  are 
for  shipment  as  soon  as  new  kraut  is  ready  and  as 
desired  by  buyers  thereafter  until  April  Ist,  1935. 
New  kraut  will  be  .somewhat  later  this  year  than  usual, 
and  there  will  be  no  carryover  of  1933  kraut,  as  all 
old  kraut  will  have  been  cleaned  up  before  new  pack 
is  ready.  The.se  prices  are  subject  to  our  confirmation 
and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Prices  are 
F.  0.  B.  factory. 

Due  to  the  drought,  and  to  the  great  reduction  in 
intended  acreage  on  account  of  lack  of  cabbage  plants, 
it  is  our  judgment  that  buyers  would  .serve  their  own 
interests  by  purchasing  now.  Prices  are  guaranteed 
against  our  own  decline  to  date  of  shipment. 


24  2(4  . $1.00  per  doz. 

24  2  . 82(4  per  doz. 

48  1  . 70  per  doz. 

6/10  .  3.20  per  doz. 

45  gal.  Casks — New  Bbls . $10.00  each 

45  gal.  Casks — Used  Bbls .  9.25  each 

14  gal.  Keg.s — New  Kegs .  4.00  each 


SENECA  KRAUT  AND  PICKLING  COMPANY. 
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CHECK  PEA  VINER  and  BEAN  SNIPPER 
REPAIR  PARTS  NOW 

Don't  risk  costly  delays  right  in  the  midst  of  the  season  because  of 
a  missing  repair  part.  Be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  Prices  on 
all  parts  were  never  more  reasonable  and  a  few  dollars  invested  NOW 
may  save  hundreds  later. 

Send  today  for  the  new  1934  Price  List  *'T”  covering 
all  repair  parts  for  Chisholm- Ryder  machines. 

CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  INC.,  Niasara  Falls,  N.  y. 


A.  R.  ROBINS  &  CO. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  SALES  CORP. 
Columbus,  Wis. 


JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO, 
Ogden,  Utah 


COI.ONIAU  BOV  coPYRiaMrao 


Landreths^  Seeds 

No  one  has  better  Seeds  for  Canners  than  we.  We  have 
1  50  years  of  enviable  reputation  back  of  us.  We  are  just  as  up- 
to-date  as  the  youngest  House.  Write  us  for  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  need. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 

Business  Established  1784  OUR  150  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturers,  of 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
flilher  single  or  double 
HIE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
/•lit her  Sinifle  or  Double  Cut 
THE  .MORRAL  CO.MBINATION 
CORN  CUTT  ER 
For  ivhole  ^ratn  or  cream  style  corn 
THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


IVnle  for  Cataloffue  and  jurther  tarticulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sol*  Agenta  for  Canada 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


The  writer  is  close  enough  to  the  desk  of  a  canned 
foods  buyer  to  know  what  sales-promotion  mate¬ 
rial  is  being  sent  out  by  leading  canners  and  others 
well  known  locally.  To  date,  only  a  few  have  even 
attempted  to  cash  in  on  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
publicity  being  given  to  canned  foods  weekly  by  the 
National  Canners  Association  through  the  American 
Can  Company  and  the  Continental  Can  Company. 

The  purpose  of  the  campaigns  is  to  increase  the  use 
of  canned  foods.  It  is  possible  the  can  companies  will 
selfishly  benefit  from  this  series  of  ads  in  the  increased 
sales  of  cans  but  what  if  they  do?  Won’t  the  forward 
looking,  far  seeing  canner  benefit  too?  I’ll  say  he  will 
if  only  enough  will  give  the  support  to  these  cam¬ 
paigns  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

But  again,  we  are  all  too  content  to  let  George  do  it, 
we  feel  the  tie  up  is  so  remote  that  we  can  hardly  find 
an  excuse  for  telling  our  trade  about  the  wonderful 
work  being  done  for  them  in  an  attempt  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  canned  foods  of  all  sorts.  Others 
are  still  chasing  the  rainbow  of  volume  and  gigantic 
sales  efforts  in  putting  over  a  line  of  canned  stuff  only 
high  enough  in  quality  to  get  by  the  pure  food  laws, 
and  so  poor  that  as  soon  as  another  packer  offers  like 
items  at  21/2C  a  dozen  less  than  our  sales-pushing 
friends,  sales  swing  promptly  to  the  lower  priced  can¬ 
ner.  Lest  you  think  I  am  exaggerating  think  of  mixed 
vegetables  containing  soaked  dried  peas  and  soaked 
dried  lima  beans.  This  is  the  height  of  something  or 
other.  I’ll  let  you  imagine  what !  Then  read  advertise¬ 
ments  published  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  in 
Collier’s,  in  Time  and  Good  Housekeeping  all  in  the 
interests  of  increased  consumption  of  canned  foods. 
Read  them  carefully,  think  of  the  ideals  pictured  there, 
the  appetite  compelling  copy,  the  ideals  pictured  and 
described  and  then  if  you  are  price-minded  still,  con¬ 
sider  for  a  moment  who  is  right — your  National  asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  largest  can  companies  in  the  world,  or 
yourself.  Maybe  they  should  stop  all  this  pother  about 
the  sanitation  in  canning  factories,  the  wonderful 
flavor  in  fresh  canned  food,  the  shining  utensils  in 
which  canned  foods  are  prepared  for  the  table,  and 
simply  run  an  advertising  campaign  on  the  low  price 
at  which  doctored  up,  thinly  disguised  foods  in  tin  cans 
may  be  purchased. 

If  you  feel  this  way  about  it,  why  don’t  you  take 
the  matter  up  vigorously  with  the  officers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  and  the  can  companies  ?  If 


you  are  even  a  little  bit  in  doubt  as  to  the  eventual  end 
to  be  reached  by  a  canner  selling  anything  he  can  put 
in  a  can  and  offer  at  a  price  almost  as  low  as  the  low¬ 
est  at  all  times,  talk  over  this  matter  too,  with  leaders 
in  the  industry.  If  you  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  policy  to  pursue  in  arranging  your  production 
and  pricing  schedule,  think  that  for  years  we  all  were 
accustomed  to  being  served  tomato  juice  when  we 
wanted  it  but  we  never  experienced  a  taste  thrill  from 
its  consumption.  We  even  bought  a  number  two  can 
of  tomatoes,  at  times,  and  had  the  waiter  pour  off  the 
juice  for  our  consumption  and  threw  away  the  toma¬ 
toes  themselves.  On  other  occasions,  when  we  were 
more  particular,  we  were  served  what  looked  like  the 
tomato  juice  sold  at  present  but  we  knew  all  the  time 
that  the  chef  behind  the  scenes  diluted  tomato  puree 
with  water,  salted  it  a  little  and  maybe  added  a  dash 
of  tobasco  sauce  if  we  asked  for  a  tomato  juice  cock¬ 
tail.  We  never  really  enjoyed  tomato  juice  as  a  deli¬ 
cious  beverage  until  canners  began  to  make  a  business 
of  preparing  it  at  the  cannery  and  especially  as  tomato 
juice.  Sales  began  rising  when  this  was  done.  More 
and  more  people  commenced  talking  about  tomato 
juice,  its  tangy  flavor,  its  healthfulness  and  conscien¬ 
tious  advertising  was  undertaken  in  its  behalf.  Today 
canned  tomato  juice  ranks  high  in  the  lists  of  volume 
producing  canned  foods.  Making  it  better,  advertising 
it  better  has  brought  all  this  about.  Canned  pineapple 
juice  is  beginning  to  sell  in  profitable  volume,  prune 
juice,  too.  But  only  the  best  in  these  commodities  is 
being  canned  and  sold. 

Please,  oh  please,  ye  canners  of  little  faith  and 
money  grabbing  propensities,  think  this  matter  over 
and  get  right  with  the  really  big  movements  now 
under  way  looking  toward  the  further  popularizing  of 
quality  canned  foods.  Read  the  advertisements  refer¬ 
red  to,  read  all  of  them  and  if  your  products  do  not 
measure  up  to  what  the  advertising  promises,  do  all 
you  can  and  promptly,  toward  getting  in  line  with 
leaders  in  the  business. 

If  your  pack  is  of  the  sort  the  can  companies  are 
writing  about,  use  their  advertising.  Get  re-prints 
of  it,  study  them,  notice  wherein  they  tie  directly  up 
with  your  pack  and  then  tell  your  representatives  and 
customers  about  this.  Every  distributor  of  canned 
foods  put  up  (and  only  quality  canned  foods  should 
be  packed),  benefits  because  of  this  advertising.  They 
will  benefit  more  as  they  know  more  about  what  is 
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being  done.  Maybe  you  are  a  small  canner  without 
an  advertising  appropriation  of  any  sort.  The  thing 
farthest  from  your  thoughts  is  any  ability  on  your 
part  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  color  page  ads  in  national 
magazines.  Yet  the  sales-weapon  for  which  you  have 
been  looking  all  these  years  is  right  at  your  hand.  It’s 
no  further  away  than  the  typewriter  in  your  office. 

Write  the  American  Can  Company  or  Continental 
Can  Company  for  re-prints,  ask  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  what  they  are  doing  and  how  they  can  help  you 
sell  more  of  your  pack  and  while  you  are  writing  let¬ 
ters,  learn  all  about  the  campaign  in  American  Grocer, 
Chain  Store  Age,  Chain  Store  Management,  National 
Grocer's  Bulletin  and  the  Progressive  Grocer,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Can  Company  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  distributors  sell  more  canned  good 
things  to  eat.  Get  all  these  sales  helps  lined  up  and 
decide  how  you  can  make  them  work  for  you  individ¬ 
ually.  The  least  you  can  do  is  to  get  suggested  re¬ 
prints  and  have  them  imprinted  with  “Distributed  by 

.  packers  of  quality  canned  foods  for  over 

fifty  years”  or  something  like  that  and  then  get  them 
out  to  your  trade. 

The  facts  are,  these  advertising  campaigns  have 
been  running  for  some  time,  the  novelty  of  them  has 
worn  off,  canners  take  them  too  much  as  a  matter  of 
course  or  something  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  di¬ 
vine  right  or  something  like  that.  I  tell  you  I  would 
not  engage  in  another  effort  of  like  kind  for  any  in¬ 
ducement  if  I  were  any  of  the  organizations  mention¬ 
ed,  if  the  rank  and  file  of  canners  did  not  support  me 
any  better  than  you  are  supporting  these  series  of  ads, 
at  present. 

Do  not  take  my  sole  word  for  it  that  you  can  build 
business  by  working  with  the  campaigns.  The  largest 
advertiser  of  canned  foods  in  the  United  States  under 
date  June  11th  mailed  a  letter  to  all  his  customers 
extolling  the  virtues  of  the  current  campaign,  and  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  display  more  of  his  pack  in  connection 
with  the  current  advertising.  Why  do  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  small  canners  allow  one  large  advertiser 
to  reap  all  the  benefit  from  these  business-building 
ads?  Your  product  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  display 
in  connection  with  the  business  builders  furnished  by 
the  can  companies  as  that  of  any  other  canner. 

Get  your  tear  sheets,  have  them  imprinted,  then 
urge  your  customers  to  give  greater  prominence,  more 
attention  to  your  brands.  This  is  expensive  advertis¬ 
ing,  laid  out  by  masters  in  advertising  and  it  costs  you 
not  a  single  penny.  You  know  that  every  bit  of  push 
a  retail  grocer  puts  behind  your  line  will  repay  him  in 
extra  sales. 

You  can  be  a  big  advertiser  as  long  as  important 
factors  in  the  canning  trade  are  willing  to  help  you 
be  such.  Repay  their  investment  by  working  with 
their  advertising. 

That  is,  if  your  pack  measures  up  to  their  quality 
ideals.  And  Heaven  help  you,  eventually,  if  it  does 
not! 

You’ll  increase  your  sales  and  profits  as  you  help  the 
National  Canners  Association,  Continental  Can  and 
American  Can  Company  sell  more  canned  foods. 


GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  USE  CANNED 
TOMATOES 

Suggests  Meeting  of  Tomato  Canners 

June  25th,  1934. 

To  The  Camming  Trade: 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  pos¬ 
sible  tomato  pack  in  1934.  Apparently  there 
has  been  a  good  sized  acreage  set  to  tomato 
plants,  but  no  one  knows  what  the  elements  and  nature 
will  do  to  the  crop. 

Personally  I  believe  the  nation  could  and  should  con¬ 
sume,  if  packed,  20,000,000  cases  of  tomatoes.  The 
pea  pack  is  admitted  to  be  short;  fruits  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  are  destroyed  or  damaged.  There 
is  nothing  which  will  so  well  take  the  place  of  fruits 
as  tomatoes,  which  are  in  fact  often  classed  as  a  fruit. 
Another  reason  why  I  think  the  country  should  con¬ 
sume  a  very  large  pack  of  tomatoes  is  that  the  various 
relief  agencies  will  be  compelled  to  feed  millions  of 
people  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Government  will  supply  enormous  quantities  of 
cereals,  meats  and  other  heavy  foods,  to  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  They  need  some  other  fruits  or  vegetables  to 
balance  the  diet  and  to  preserve  health.  Nothing  will 
answer  as  well  as  canned  tomatoes. 

However,  if  the  industry  wishes  to  market  a  large 
pack  of  tomatoes  at  a  decent  profit  (and  it  can  be 
done)  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  soon  to  place  these 
goods  on  the  market  at  a  fair  profit  to  every  one  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  major  factors  in  packing  any  crop  are  the  raw 
materials,  the  cans,  the  labor,  and  packing  costs.  The 
can  manufacturers  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
the  NRA  has  looked  after  the  interest  of  the  workers, 
the  grower  and  canner  have  to  a  certain  degree  been 
left  to  shift  for  themselves.  It  will  not  help  the  recov¬ 
ery  program  to  have  the  farmer  and  canner  operate 
at  a  loss. 

I  repeat,  the  Nation  should  have  a  large  pack  of 
tomatoes  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  other  packs,  for 
there  will  be  many  hungry  mouths  to  be  fed  during  the 
coming  winter,  but  the  canner  should  not  be  left  to 
hold  the  bag  alone;  he  also  is  entitled  to  and  should 
have  a  decent  profit. 

The  larger  quantity  of  tomatoes  will  be  packed  in 
about  six  Eastern  and  contiguous  States;  other  sec¬ 
tions  apparently  will  have  a  sub-normal  pack.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  heads  of  canning  organizations  of  the 
leading  tomato  states  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  short¬ 
ly  to  formulate  plans  for  an  orderly  marketing  of  the 
coming  tomato  pack.  They  might  get  in  touch  with 
some  of  the  Government  agencies,  lay  the  ground  plans 
for  any  plan  which  might  be  formulated  for  a  later 
meeting  at  which  time  any  State  organizations  that 
desire  may  attend. 

When  the  Federal  Government  started  its  recovery 
plan,  the  canning  industry  was  among  the  first  to  co¬ 
operate  and  did  so  whole  heartedly.  We  advanced 
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wages,  we  increased  prices  to  the  growers,  notwith¬ 
standing  contracts  at  a  lower  figure.  Those  in  charge 
of  relief  might  be  induced  to  buy  early  and  at  times 
of  possible  weakness  of  the  market. 

If  a  5,000,000  case  order  would  be  allocated  by  the 
Government  to  the  several  packers  on  pro  rata  share 
on  the  basis  of  each  packer’s  output,  it  would  put  the 
canner  in  a  splendid  shape  to  put  up  all  the  goods 
that  will  be  offered,  and  I  repeat,  it  will  be  needed. 
Let  us  start  conserving  our  food  supply.  Such  an 
order  might  be  predicated  upon  the  canner  paying  a 
stipulated  minimum  price  to  the  grower. 

$10,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  tomatoes  might  seem 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  for  the  purchase 
of  a  food  product  one  day,  but  a  small  sum  today. 
Some  corporations  have  that  much  in  cash  and  securi¬ 
ties  at  any  time,  and  single  states  spend  that  much 
on  relief  in  one  month. 

Many  packing  concerns  would  not  be  interested  in 
the  Government  order,  as  they  have  sold  heavily  of 
futures,  or  for  other  reasons  will  have  a  greatly  re¬ 
duced  pack,  leaving  so  much  more  to  be  supplied  by 
the  heavy  producing  sections. 

Another  plan  to  help  the  canners  finance  their  pack 
would  be  to  have  the  Government  seal  the  goods  in  the 
packers’  warehouses.  In  1920  and  1921  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  dumped  millions  of  cases  of  canned  foods  on 
the  market,  ruining  many  canners.  Now  is  the  time 
they  can,  to  a  certain  degree,  rectify  that  injury.  Any 
help  that  may  be  extended  will  not  increase  the  acre¬ 
age,  as  that  is  all  set. 

There  is  no  reason  why  tomatoes  should  be  packed 
at  a  loss  to  any  one,  as  green  beans  are  now  being 
packed,  if  we  bestir  ourselves,  and  do  it  promptly. 
Who  will  be  the  first  canners’  organization  official  to 
act?  Once  more  I  repeat,  the  hungry  people  need  all 
the  canned  foods  we  can  pack,  and  it  is  economically 
unsound  to  produce  at  a  loss.  Let  us  prepare  now  to 
market  our  canned  products  in  an  orderly  manner,  and 
at  a  decent  profit  to  all. 

Keystoner. 

NEW  TEXAS  BROKERAGE  HOUSE 

R.  D.  H.  WILLARD  and  Mr.  M.  F.  Hall,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  First  National  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Dallas,  Texas,  are  making  arrangements 
to  establish  a  general  brokerage  business  in  canned 
and  glassed  food  products  in  Texas. 

They  are  interested  in  various  vegetables  such  as 
corn,  peas,  beans  and  tomatoes,  fruits  such  as  cherries, 
peaches,  pears,  berries,  etc.,  tomato  soup,  catsup,  chili 
sauce,  tomato  sauce,  barbecue  sauce,  puree,  condi¬ 
ments,  pickles,  relishes,  mustard,  vinegar,  jam,  apple 
butter,  jellies,  preserves,  dressings  and  various  other 
kitchen  essentials. 

They  believe  that  with  their  favorable  connections 
with  the  wholesale  grocers  of  Texas,  that  they  can 
build  up  a  mutually  profitable  business.  They  want 
to  hear  from  anyone  wishing  to  be  represented  in  this 
heavy  canned  foods  consuming  territory. 


HOW  ROOT-ROT  AFFECTS  THE  SWEETNESS 
OF  PEAS 

By  Z.  I.  Kertesz  and  James  G.  Horsfall 

Geneva  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

'  Geneva,  N.  ) 

IN  an  investigation  during  the  years  1931,  1932  and 
1933  it  w'as  found  that  pea  plants  affected  by  root- 
rot  are  smaller  and  set  fewer  pods  with  fewer  peas 
per  pod  than  do  normal  plants.  The  diseased  peas  en¬ 
large  faster  than  the  normal  peas,  and  are  harder  and 
less  juicy,  because  they  can  not  get  all  the  water  needed 
through  the  decayed  roots.  The  roots  of  the  diseased 
peas  have  also  fewer  and  smaller  nodules  and  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  supply  the  same  nitrogen  and  ash 
content  for  the  dry  matter  as  do  the  normal  roots.  The 
ash  content  of  diseased  plants  and  peas  was  also  lower 
on  the  dry  matter  basis.  When  an  experimental  field 
of  Perfection  peas  the  half  of  which  was  artificially 
infested  by  “pea  sick  soil”  was  harvested  for  fancy 
peas  on  July  5,  1932,  the  normal  peas  were  consider¬ 
ably  sweeter  than  the  diseased  and  contained  much 
less  of  the  coarser  higher  carbohydrates.  On  the  basis 
of  a  ton  of  fresh  peas  the  normal  lot  contained  12.4 
pounds  more  sugar  and  28  pounds  less  of  starch  and 
fibrous  material  than  did  the  diseased  ones.  The  root- 
rot  has  accelerated  the  change  of  sugar  into  starch  and 
higher  carbohydrates. 

No  adequate  control  for  pea  root-rot  has  yet  been 
devised,  although  we  are  working  as  intensively  on  the 
problem  as  a  limited  man-power  permits.  The  chief 
hope  of  ultimate  success  lies  in  finding  or  breeding  a 
strain  of  peas  capable  of  withstanding  the  disease; 
i.  e.,  growing  in  spite  of  it.  This  is  particularly  desir¬ 
able  in  New  York  State  because  resistant  lines  of  peas 
from  Wisconsin  or  Maryland  do  not  seem  to  stand  up 
well  here. 

Until  such  time  as  resistant  lines  for  New  York 
State  may  be  produced  the  industry  must  rely  on  long 
crop  rotation,  good  drainage  of  pea  fields,  high  fertility 
levels  in  the  soil,  early  planting,  and  fall  plowing.  Pea 
vine  refuse  should  not  be  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  results  of  this  research  have  been  imblished  by 
the  Station  in  Bulletin  No.  621,  Technical  Bulletin  No, 
222,  and  Circular  No.  141. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seeil  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  Viscolizers,  all  sizes 
from  5<)  gal.  to  8')0  gal.  All  machines  rebuilt.  Write 
for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Inc.,  118  N.  Water  St., 
Watertown,  Wis. 


FORSALE- 

2  Monitor  small  power  Cherry  Fitters. 

1  Current  Finishing  Machine. 

1  Monitor  Pea  Recleaner. 

2  5x5  Copper  Kettles. 

2  6x6  Glass  Idned  Tanks  with  or  without  coil. 

1  6’  Vacuum  Pan,  complete  unit  Vacuum  Pump. 

2  Glass  Lined  Tanks  and  fittings. 

1  7’  Vacuum  Pan  good  for  tomato  paste,  tomato 
juice  or  milk. 

1  No.  1  tin  Filler. 

15x6  Steel  Glass  Lined  Tank. 

The  above  are  in  A-1  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1977  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE- 

1  Monitor  Whirlpool  Washer 
1  Power  Apple  Filler 
1  Beet  Grader 

1  Morgan  Nailing  Machine  with  electric  motor. 

All  in  excellent  condition. 

Yates  County  Canning  Co.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Two  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers. 
These  Snippers  are  in  A-No.  1  condition. 

Lineboro  Canning  Co.,  Lineboro,  Md 

FOR  SALE— One  Ayars  Universal  Filler,  monel  fitted 
throughout,  equipped  to  handle  No.  1  EO  and  and 
No.  2  cans,  particularly  adapted  for  handling  peas, 
beans,  corn  and  tomatoes. 

Dr.  P.  Phillips  Co  ,  Orlando,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE  -2  M.  &  S  Fillers,  little  used. 

1  600  can  Anderson-Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker 
for  No.  3  cans. 

Address  Box  A- 1979  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 40  H.  P.  Horizontal  Boiler  and  Stack  and 
Bricks. 

16  H.  P.  Engine. 

Phone  Jarrettsville  4F14  or  address 

G.  W.  Morse  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  Md. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1934  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Food  Chemist,  experienced,  research  and  analytical. 
Advise  in  full  experience  and  salary  requirements. 

Address  Box  B-1980  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Chemist,  recent  graduate.  Some  experience  with  food 
products.  Advise  full  details  including  salary  required. 

Address  Box  B-19&1  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  of  plant  canning  pickles  and 
kraut.  Have  had  a  long  practical  experience  in  the  manu 
facture  and  sale  of  both  products.  Have  a  most  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  cost  accounting.  Have  installed  cost  system  on  both 
products  in  plants.  Can  give  excellent  references. 

Address  Box  B-1976  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent-Processor  in  New  York 
State.  10  years  experience  in  canning  of  fruits  and  the  following 
vegetables:  Spinach,  Beets,  String  Beans  and  Tomatoes.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1978  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Notice  to  our  Customers 


Our  customers  are  requested  to  anticipate  their 
requirements  by  a  week,  plus  time  for  freight 
shipment,  when  ordering  new  TOWNSEND 
Cutters  or  the  rebuilding  of  old  ones. 

We  endeaver  to  give  immediate  service  at  all 
times  but  last  week  we  were  entirely  cleaned 
out  of  new  machines  and  certain  parts  -  -  it  may 
be  your  luck  to  find  the  same  condition  existing 
if  you  wait  until  the  last  moment  to  order. 

Please  co-operate  with  us  in  this  matter,  so  that 
we  can  take  care  of  everyone. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Company,  Inc. 

Rome,  «  »  N.  y. 
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THE  1934  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

A  list  of  cannera  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  Nation<J  Cannera  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  25th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


PEAK  Production  demands 

PEAK  Performance! 


An  accurate,  clean  fill  at  constant  high  speed 


I  lire 


P.  JORGENSEN 
311  California  St 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Sales  Bepresentatlre 
Pacific  Coast 


Write  For 


MACHINE  CO. 


Cl  NCI  N  N  ATI 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


j„in  2,  unit 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Situation  in  Peas — Rains  Dispelling  Drought — Bean  Prices 
Foolishly  Cut — The  Prices — Seem  to  Like  Prices  Below  Cost 
— ^Tomato  Prices — Some  Future  Prices. 

Making  hay — Pea  canners  of  the  Eastern  sec¬ 
tion  have  been  “making  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,”  or  in  other  words,  profiting  by  the 
misfortunes  to  the  pea  crops  of  other  sections.  West¬ 
ern  buyers  never  before  in  this  market  are  here  now, 
and  if  the  canners  would  permit  it,  the  entire  stocks 
of  peas  could  be  cleaned  out  at  full  market  prices, 
which  means  $1.05  on  No.  4  standards.  But  many  of 
these  canners  are  accustomed  to  care  for  the  wants 
of  their  customers  over  the  year,  and  so  they  hold  sup¬ 
plies  for  that  purpose.  And  it  is  the  best  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  do  this.  It  not  only  binds  good  customers  to 
them  for  the  years  to  come,  but  it  helps  build  good 
will  for  the  canners’  brands,  where  they  are  used,  or 
for  the  jobbers’  brands  as  the  case  may  be.  Under 
such  handling,  a  retailer  can  work  up  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  trade;  the  people  like  the  goods  and  come 
back  for  more,  and  the  goods  are  there  when  called 
for.  Necessarily  the  wholesale  supply  source  must  also 
be  in  supply.  Any  other  method  of  selling  canned 
foods  is  shortsighted  and  bound  to  prove  unprofitable 
in  the  end. 

Fortunately  for  these  Western  buyers,  caught  short 
on  their  normal  supply  of  Western  peas,  there  was 
some  overage  here,  and  the  canners  are  letting  that 
out. 

Like  a  tide  creeping  further  and  further  up  the 
sands  of  the  beach,  rains  are  moving  west  steadily  and 
relieving  crops  which  have  not  gone  too  far  for  any 
relief.  Alaska  peas  are  “made”  and  are  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  normal ;  but  the  “Sweets”  are  being  bene- 
litted  in  both  quality  and  quantity.  But  even  so,  the 
yields  in  cases  per  acre  are  running  very  low  at  best. 
Alaskas  in  the  West  and  North,  ran  from  nothing — 
or  next  to  it — 10  cases  per  acre  to  25  and  40  cases  at 
most ;  it  is  hoped  Sweets  will  run  up  to  50  to  60  cases, 
whereas  80  to  100  cases  are  more  usual  in  a  normal 
.season.  In  Wisconsin  the  acreage  of  the  two  kinds  of 
P(‘as  runs  about  equal;  but  this  year  New  York  State 
made  a  fortunate  guess  in  planting  most  of  its  pea 
acreage  to  “Sweets.” 

There  will  be  no  bargains  in  canned  peas  this  year. 
And  there  are  no  buyers  so  foolish  as  to  expect  them. 

But  that  cannot  be  said  about  stringless  beans.  For 
some  unaccountable  reason,  canners  have  been  cutting 


prices  until  better  informed  canners  claim  they  do  not 
cover  costs.  Why  this  nonsense?  The  crop  and  the 
pack,  even  in  prospect,  do  not  warrant  it.  There  pos¬ 
sibly — yes  in  all  probability — there  will  be  a  better 
pack  of  beans  this  season  than  last,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  general  level  of  quality  will  be  higher.  But 
that  is  not  a  good  reason  to  sell  below  cost.  It  is  just 
one  of  those  things  which  make  other  canners — and 
the  buyers,  too — cuss  out  the  canners.  Canners  here 
are  not  rushing  into  the  pack.  Standard  cut  beans  at 
65c  are  not  attractive.  The  Lord-Mott  Company,  can¬ 
ners  here,  are  holding  their  Old  Reliable  Brand  at  70c, 
and  it  might  be  enlightening  to  all  to  know  that  the 
Southern  canners,  in  Alabama  for  instance,  are  get¬ 
ting  80c  for  theirs.  Whole  Fancy  Beans  are  quoted 
for  No.  1  sieve  2’s  at  $1.20;  2  sieve  2’s  at  $1.10,  and 
3  sieve  at  $1.00.  That  is  the  kind  of  beans  to  pack, 
and  the  prices  are  better.  “Charlie”  Summers,  up  in 
Pennsylvania,  asks  $1.15  for  these  small  whole  beans. 
That  may  encourage  some. 

By  the  way,  and  as  an  aside,  we  heard  a  loud  yelp 
this  week  against  the  Code  and  all  its  works  and 
pomps,  to  the  effect  that  canners  cannot  abide  by  it 
and  make  the  low  prices  they  want  to  make!  And  it 
was  intimated  many  canners  would  evade  the  Code  for 
that  reason.  They  like  below-cost  prices  and  will  not 
be  denied  their  favorite  play  toy! 

And  that  introduces  tomatoes,  because  they  were  the 
ones  making  this  yelp.  And  you  get  the  picture  when 
you  view  the  spot  and  the  future  tomato  market  prices. 
There  is  just  no  sense  in  them,  but  there  they  are — 
all  out  of  line  in  their  low-downess ! 

Lord-Mott  Company  say  they  are  all  out  of  all  sizes 
of  1933  pack  tomatoes,  expect  some  I’s  which  they  are 
holding  at  50c.  And  there  are  but  few  canners  who 
can  say  anything  else :  Spot  tomatoes  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  gone.  But  these  tomato  canners  have  a 
big  crop  and  pack  in  their  nostrils — and  they  are  giv¬ 
ing  the  buyers  full  benefit  of  it,  even  before  the  tomato 
plants  are  in  blossom !  Pure  nonsense,  that’s  all.  Small 
size  cyclones,  hailstorms,  torrental  rains,  etc.,  have 
already  happened,  and  some  of  the  hottest  weather 
anyone  has  seen.  Why  don’t  they  discount  this  un¬ 
usual  season?  If  they  did  so  it  would  check  their  ideas 
on  big  packs. 

They  are  offering  future  tomatoes  at:  I’s  45c,  2’s 
70c,  2VVs  971/2C,  3’s  $1,021/2,  lO’s  $3.25.  And  even 
these  prices  are  a  little  better  this  week  than  they 
were! 

Corn  has  shown  some  life  this  week.  Spot  prices 
remain  unchanged.  Futures  are  quoted :  Crushed, 
E  L  tins  2’s  at  75c,  Extra  Standards  E/L  2’s  at  80c, 
lO’s  at  $4.00  and  $4.25  for  the  two  qualities.  Shoe- 
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peg:  Fancy  2’s  $1.00,  Extra  Standard  95c,  Standard 
90c.  These  Shoepeg  canners  always  were  generous! 

Other  items  in  the  canned  food  list  are  quoted  on 
their  regular  page,  and  in  the  reports  of  prominent 
markets.  The  one  salient  feature  of  the  market  is 
that  canned  foods  are  going  steadily  into  consumption. 

jt  jt 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Peas  in  Spotlight — Coast  Strike  Hurting — Future  Tomato 
Prices  Better — Buyers  Covering  on  Corn — California  Fruits 
Higher — Stringless  Beans  at  Attractive  Prices. 

New  York,  June  28,  1934. 

HE  SITUATION — Renewed  interest  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  situation,  where  shipments  of  canned  foods 
have  been  virtually  paralized  for  many  weeks  by 
the  dock  workers’  strike,  was  the  principal  feature  of 
this  week’s  market.  Intercoastal  steamship  lines  have 
succeeded  in  loading  some  cargoes  out  of  Los  Angeles, 
but  other  ports  are  tied  up,  and  in  some  instances 
buyers  are  being  forced  to  route  canned  foods  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  eastern  and  mid-western 
points  all-rail.  This  will  naturally  result  in  a  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  laid-down  cost  in  distributing 
markets. 

MARKET  OUTLOOK — Canned  peas  were  holding 
the  spotlight  in  the  market  this  week,  with  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  strong  undertone  evident.  Salmon  was  in  better 
position,  fruits  were  firming  up,  and  tomatoes  were 
showing  a  better  tendency.  Futures  buying  was  ex¬ 
panding  considerably,  and  the  market  is  apparently 
resigned  to  substantially  higher  prices  on  most  canned 
foods  items  during  the  new  season. 

SALMON  PACKING  RETARDED— While  Alaska 
canneries  were  able  to  secure  shipment  of  badly  needed 
supplies  during  a  special  truce  in  which  the  striking 
dock  workers  permitted  vessels  in  the  Alaska  trade  to 
load  and  unload,  this  truce  has  now  been  terminated, 
and  the  Alaska  packing  plants  are  again  faced  with 
the  probability  of  a  shutdown  when  current  supplies 
run  out  and  storage  space  is  filled.  The  average  Alaska 
cannery  requires  vessel  service  twice  monthly,  at 
which  times  its  pack  is  loaded  for  the  States,  due  to 
inadequate  storage  facilities  at  the  canneries  for  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  more  than  a  fortnight’s  pack.  This  situa¬ 
tion  has  already  restricted  packing  operations  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  prolongation  of  the  strike 
promises  both  short  packs  and  higher  prices.  Red  tails 
are  firmly  held  at  $1.75,  F.  0.  B.  Coast,  with  chums 
posted  at  $1.10,  and  pinks  at  $1.10  to  $1.15  per  dozen. 
Stocks  of  salmon  held  by  distributors  in  the  East  are 
running  low,  and  buyers  in  some  instances  are  mov¬ 
ing  replacement  stocks  all-rail. 

PEAS — Southern  canners  continue  to  do  a  land- 
office  business  in  new  pack  peas  as  buyers  who  find 
themselves  unable  to  get  their  normal  supplies  from 
Wisconsin  and  other  midwestern  states  turn  to  the  east 


for  peas.  Standard  4  sieve  are  firm  at  $1.05  per  dozen, 
with  the  ungraded  bringing  the  same  price,  while  stan¬ 
dard  2  sieve  are  quoted  at  $1.10.  New  pack  10s  are 
quoted  at  $5.25  to  $5.50  per  dozen  for  standard  qual¬ 
ity,  all  F.  0.  B.  southern  canneries.  With  the  market 
up  to  $1.05  minimum  in  open  trading,  the  bid  price  of 
90  cents  on  the  Canned  Foods  Exchange  appears  rather 
ridiculous,  particularly  so  in  view  of  a  recent  sale  on 
the  Exchange  at  $1,021/2-  New  York  State  pea  can¬ 
ners  are  now  looking  for  a  better  pack,  with  weather 
conditions  improved,  and  the  same  holds  true  of  Mich¬ 
igan. 

TOMATOES — Strength  in  new  pack  tomatoes  has 
turned  buying  attention  to  this  division  of  the  market, 
and  canners  apparently  are  inclined  to  anticipate  fur¬ 
ther  advances.  New  pack  Is  are  still  available,  how¬ 
ever,  at  45  cents,  cannery,  in  some  quarters,  with  2s 
at  70  cents,  2i/2S  at  971/2  cents,  3s  at  $1.00,  and  10s  at 
$3.25.  Carryover  stocks  are  not  large,  and  prices  are 
higher  on  all  sizes  than  futures  quotations.  The  out¬ 
look  for  California  tomatoes  indicates  higher  prices, 
and  midwestern  packs  are  also  showing  a  bullish  out¬ 
look. 

CORN — It  is  understood  that  there  has  been  some 
quiet  buying  of  southern  corn  in  progress  during  the 
week,  with  standards  quoted  at  871/2  to  90  cents  and 
extra  standards  5  cents  higher,  both  No.  2  tins,  and 
Is  firm  at  60  cents  for  fancy  quality,  all  these  quota¬ 
tions  covering  shoepeg  corn.  On  standard  whole  grain 
evergreen  standards  are  offered  at  771/2  cents,  and 
extra  standards  at  85  cents.  Reports  on  conditions 
existing  with  respect  to  canning  crops  in  the  midwest 
are  still  mixed,  although  buyers  are  still  discounting 
reports  of  severe  drought  damage,  and  holding  off  buy¬ 
ing  until  the  actual  canning  season  is  closer  at  hand. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Bartlett  pears  are  trend¬ 
ing  higher,  and  it  is  now  clear  that  buyers  who  took 
the  plunge  when  opening  prices  were  first  announced 
will  have  the  edge  on  their  more  cautious  competitors 
when  distribution  of  the  new  pack  gets  under  way. 
The  trade  is  still  awaiting  the  naming  of  opening 
prices  on  new  pack  peaches,  with  canners  deferring 
action  until  they  know  more  clearly  what  their  raw 
materials  costs  will  be.  Apricots  promise  to  be  a  short 
pack  on  top  grades,  and  the  market  is  strong.  The 
outlook  for  small  fruits  indicates  a  fairly  normal  pack, 
as  to  size,  but  higher  prices  throughout  the  list. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — Buyers  are  showing  no 
great  rush  to  cover  on  stringless  beans,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  some  current  attractive  offerings  of  new  packs. 
For  later  delivery,  standard  2s  are  posted  at  65  cents, 
and  extra  standards  at  70  cents,  with  10s  at  $3.25  and 
$3.50,  respectively.  Some  10s,  new  pack,  for  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery,  were  reported  offering  during  the  week 
at  $3.00  for  standards  and  $3.25  for  extra  standards. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  cannins  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31 . 
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The  early  pack  is  reported  to  have  been  heavy,  due  to 
the  fact  that  canners  were  able  to  pick  up  some  raw 
beans  at  attractive  price  levels  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  where  the  market  for  the  fresh  product  was 
not  able  to  absorb  all  offerings. 

STRIKE  HURTS  EXPORTS— Sales  of  California 
canned  fruits  and  other  canned  foods  from  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  Philippines  and  other  Oriental  markets  are 
being  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  strike  of  long¬ 
shoremen  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Japanese  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  packers  are  being  placed  in  a  more  favorable 
competitive  position  in  the  markets  affected.  Ameri¬ 
can  Trade  Commissioner  E.  V.  Hester  reports  from 
Manila:  “Local  importers  of  American  goods  fear  ef¬ 
fect  of  longshore  strike  on  Pacific  Coast,  which  threat¬ 
ens  to  cause  shortage  of  American  goods,  including 
canned  foods,  ex  Pacific  Coast  ports.  Fear  shortage 
will  allow  Japanese  and  Australian  goods  to  secure 
increased  share  of  market.” 

JAP  TUNA  EXPORTS — American  packers  are  get¬ 
ting  a  “break”  in  their  competition  with  the  Japanese 
product,  through  the  reduction  by  the  Japanese  Can¬ 
ned  Tuna  Packers’  Guild  of  its  export  quota  for  the 
United  States  to  350,000  cases  for  1934,  against  a  pre¬ 
viously  decided  quota  of  500,000  cases.  Only  8,792 
cases  of  Japanese  tuna  were  inspected  for  export  in 
April,  against  36,000  cases  in  the  same  month  last 
year.  The  total  number  of  cases  inspected  for  export 
during  the  first  4  months  of  1934  was  26,975  cases,  a 
drop  of  134,468  cases  in  comparison  with  the  similar 
period  a  year  ago.  The  United  States  takes  approxi¬ 
mately  80  per  cent  of  Japan’s  canned  tuna  exports. 

JH  jt 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Generous  Rains  Have  Helped — Market  Holding  Well — Scarcity 
of  Peas  Prevents  Business  in  Them — Spot  Tomatoes  Scarce — 
Corn  Trading  Light — Fruits  Moving  More  Freely — 
American  Can  at  Century  of  Progress. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  28,  1934. 

HE  WEATHER — Chicago  has  been  enjoying  an 
ideal  early  summer.  You  know  this  Great  City 
by  the  Lake,  claims  to  be  the  world’s  greatest  sum¬ 
mer  resort  and  it  certainly  has  been  living  up  to  that 
reputation  the  past  couple  of  weeks. 

Generous  rainfalls  throughout  all  of  the  canning 
sections  of  the  surrounding  states  have  relieved  the 
acuteness  caused  by  the  long  continued  drought  of  May 
and  early  June.  Buyers  though  don’t  want  to  get  the 
idea  that  because  of  this  rain — ^there  is  going  to  be  a 
normal  production — because — it  isn’t  on  the  cards  this 
season,  so  we  are  told. 

general  conditions— The  Chicago  market 
has  settled  down  to  a  more  normal  attitude.  What 
with  the  severe  drought;  all  the  controversy  relative 
to  the  Canners  Code;  the  Big  Conventions  of  Retail 
Grocers — National-American  Wholesale  Grocers — Re¬ 


tail  Owned  Jobbers — and  the  Big  Buying  Splash  of  the 
Emergency  Relief,  the  past  month  or  so  has  been  some¬ 
what  nerve-racking. 

The  general  vegetable  market  is  holding  the  gains 
it  made  a  month  or  so  ago ;  the  entire  fish  line  is  in  a 
very  strong  position  and  fruits  are  gaining  more 
friends  among  the  trade  as  each  week  rolls  around. 

PEAS — This  item  continues  in  the  center  of  the 
stage.  Generous  rains  in  Wisconsin  have  without 
doubt  helped  the  lates  and  a  better  crop  than  was 
expected  will  be  realized.  Some  50  odd  canners  in 
Wisconsin,  however,  are  through  with  their  Early  or 
Alaska  pack  with  just  about  the  poorest  results  of 
many  a  long  year.  Generally  speaking,  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Wisconsin  canners  have  their  ideas  very 
high  on  any  possible  surplus  of  peas  they*  might  have 
with  the  result  that  there  is  little  or  no  business  going 
on.  Prices  like — No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  3  Alas- 
kas  $1.35 ;  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  3  Alaskas  $1.25 ;  No. 

2  tin  standard  No.  4  Alaskas  $1.20;  No.  2  tin  extra 
standard  No.  4  Sweets  $1.30 ;  No.  2  tin  extra  standard 
No.  3  Sweets  $1.40 — are  not  being  taken  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  trade.  Almost  to  a  man,  our  buyers  are  going  to 
await  developments  and  see  just  what  results  will  be 
after  the  Sweet  pack  is  over. 

TOMATOES — No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes,  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery,  are  really  scarce.  Some  No.  2  tin 
extra  standard  tomato  orders  were  confirmed  this  week 
at  921/^c  delivered.  No.  10  tin  standards  are  going 
abegging  with  little  or  no  demand.  Futures  have  not 
been  traded  in  the  past  week  or  more. 

CORN — The  cleaned-up  market  on  spots  is  throw¬ 
ing  a  little  greater  interest  to  new  packing,  particu¬ 
larly  for  early  shipment  but  the  volume  of  business  at 
the  best  is  small. 

GREEN  BEANS — The  only  business  going  on  in 
this  vegetable  item  is  on  No.  2  standards  that  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  72V^c  to  75c  delivered,  Chicago. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Peaches  are  moving  in  a 
freer  way,  especially  with  the  guarantee  for  60  days 
against  floor  stocks,  that  California  canners  are  ex¬ 
tending.  Minimum  Code  levels  prevail.  On  new  pack 
peaches,  the  feeling  is  growing  that  opening  prices 
(which  will  not  be  named  before  August  1st)  will  not 
be  much  higher  than  present  Code  quotations.  Apri¬ 
cots  are  selling  better  even  at  the  high  prices. 

FISH  LINE — Shrimp  is  scarce  and  hard  to  get.  A 
better  movement  in  tuna  and  California  sardines, 
while  salmon  is  firm. 

A  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS— AMERICAN  CAN 
— The  other  day,  the  following  invitation  was  received 
from  the  American  Can  Company,  signed  by  Presi¬ 
dent,  H.  W.  Phelps : 

“We  think  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  American  Can  Company  is  this  year  exhibit¬ 
ing  at  A  Century  of  Progress,  at  Chicago,  in  the 
General  Exhibits  Building.  We  hope  you  will 
come  to  see  us.  You  and  your  friends  will  be  most 
cordially  welcomed  by  members  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

Your  correspondent  has  just  returned  from  this  ex¬ 
hibit  in  the  General  Exhibits  Building  and — ^the  indus- 
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try  at  large  should  know  that  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  is  doing  a  very  wonderful  job.  In  addition  to 
the  exhibit,  the  closing  machine  that  turns  out  the  lit¬ 
tle  tin  can  banks  which  are  given  to  the  public,  cour¬ 
teous  attendants  also  distribute  such  literature  as — 

The  Canned  Food  Hand  Book. 

The  Story  of  the  Tin  Can. 

What’s  in  a  can  of  fruit,  vegetables,  fish. 

The  American  Can  Company  is  indeed  to  be  compli¬ 
mented.  As  was  stated  in  this  column  several  times 
last  year  the  National  Canners  Association  lost  a  gold¬ 
en  opportunity  in  the  1933  Century  of  Progress  to 
drive  home  the  true  facts  about  canned  foods  to  the 
millions  that  attended  The  Fair.  The  American  Can 
is  now  stepping  into  the  breach  and — ^fulfilling  that 
mission.  More  power  to  them  and  all  hail  to  their 
continued  success. 

Jfl 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Threatened  Hurricane  Stops  Operations — Market  for  Shrimp 

Growing  Stronger — Stringless  Beans  in  Good  Demand — 
Prices  Hold  Well. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  28,  1934. 

HRIMP — For  two  weeks  the  coast  in  this  section 
has  been  threatened  with  a  storm,  which  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  strong  winds  and  made  the  waters 
in  the  Gulf  and  bays  so  rough  that  the  boats  could  not 
fish,  therefore  up  to  last  Wednesday  there  were  no 
shrimp  caught  in  this  section  and  the  raw  market  was 
bare  of  shrimp.  In  fact,  there  were  very  few  fish  or 
sea  food  of  any  kind  produced  during  the  disturbance 
in  the  Gulf.  Fortunately  the  hurricane  did  not  hit  this 
coast  and  production  picked  up  slightly  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  week. 

That  is  Louisiana  was  able  to  get  a  few  shrimp,  but 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  have  not  had  a  strike  of 
shrimp  yet. 

The  shrimp  caught  in  Louisiana  were  large  and 
fancy  and  the  fishermen  and  the  raw  dealers  were  able 
to  get  a  high  price  for  the  first  brought  to  market,  but 
the  price  soon  dropped  back  to  normal  when  more 
shrimp  showed  up  on  the  market. 

This  goes  to  show  that  what  we  need  is  a  boost  in 
the  buying  power  of  the  country  and  not  a  boost  in 
price. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  going  from  strong 
to  stronger  and  there  is  nothing  that  the  canners  can 
do  at  this  time  to  relieve  the  scant  supply  of  canned 
shrimp  on  hand,  because  the  State  Summer  closed  sea¬ 
son  is  on  and  will  last  until  August  15th. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
F.  0.  B.  factory. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  quality  of  our  bean  pack  or  the  drought  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it,  but  the  movement  of  canned  string¬ 


less  beans  from  this  section  has  taken  a  spurt  and  some 
canners  are  commencing  to  think  that  they  did  not  can 
enough,  but  whether  they  did  or  whether  they  didn’t, 
it  is  too  late  now,  as  the  pack  has  been  over  since 
June  15th. 

However,  the  average  canner  packed  what  he 
thought  was  a  normal  pack  for  these  times  and  if  he 
moves  that  quantity  at  a  fair  price  he  feels  that  he 
has  no  kick  coming,  so  it  looks  like  the  bean  pack  is 
going  to  work  out  nicely. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  80c  per  dozen 
for  No.  2;  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  21/^,  and  $4  per 
dozen  for  No.  10,  F.  0.  B.  cannery. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Strike  Playing  Havoc — Shipments  Gain  by  Rail — ^Trading  Con¬ 
tinues  Fairly  Active — Fair  Assortment  of  Tomatoes  Remains — 
Highest  Spot  Prices  Holding  Down  Future  Sales  —  Apricots 
About  Over  and  Pack  Below  Normal 

San  Francisco,  June  28,  1934. 

HE  STRIKE — The  strike  of  longshoremen  at  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  ports  is  still  under  way  and  business 
in  almost  all  lines  is  being  affected  most  seriously. 
Other  maritime  organizations  have  joined  in  the 
strike,  making  the  tie-up  almost  complete,  and  com¬ 
plicating  the  settlement.  As  usual.  Communists  and 
radicals  are  blamed  for  the  trouble  but,  if  true,  the 
alignment  is  not  all  on  one  side.  Something  decidedly 
different  from  bull-headedness  is  needed  to  bring  jus¬ 
tice  to  disputes  such  as  this  and  both  employers  and 
employees  seem  to  be  afflicted  with  a  stiffness  of  the 
neck.  And,  as  ever,  the  public  suffers. 

Shipments  of  canned  products  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  that  would  ordinarily  be  made  by  the  water 
route  are  going  forward  by  rail  and  the  domestic  trade 
will  not  be  greatly  inconvenienced  by  the  strike.  The 
chief  difference  will  be  added  costs  of  transportation 
to  some  sections  of  the  country.  Exports,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  largely  at  a  standstill.  The  completeness  of 
the  tie-up  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  one  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  there  was  not  a  ship  arrival  at  the  port 
of  San  Francisco,  the  first  time  this  has  happened  in 
forty-five  years.  The  average  is  about  thirty  vessels 
a  day. 

THE  MARKET — Despite  the  uncertainty  in  the  air, 
a  steady  business  on  many  lines  of  California  products 
is  reported  by  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby.  Peaches  are 
moving  off  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  the  buying 
trade  evidently  sensing  higher  prices  on  the  new  pack. 
Pears  have  sold  very  freely  in  recent  months  and  spot 
goods  are  in  very  light  supply,  with  many  items  com¬ 
pletely  sold  up.  No  prices,  not  even  tentative,  have 
been  put  out  on  new  pack  cherries  or  apricots.  So 
many  things  are  happening,  such  as  crop  shortages, 
codes  and  increased  cost  of  labor  that  this  firm,  and 
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other  large  operators,  is  inclined  to  wait.  Asparagus 
has  sold  well  and  there  has  been  a  fair  call  for  spinach, 
but  even  on  these  products,  long  since  in  the  can,  for¬ 
mal  opening  prices  are  being  withheld. 

TOMATOES — While  stocks  of  spot  tomatoes  are  not 
especially  large,  assortments  are  quite  good  and  it  is 
still  possible  for  buyers  to  locate  about  everything 
needed.  Standards  seem  to  be  more  firmly  held  than 
solid  pack,  with  all  quotations  on  about  the  same  basis. 
There  is  quite  a  difference  in  price  between  spot  hold¬ 
ings  and  goods  of  the  new  pack  for  delivery  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Spot  standards,  for  example,  are  selling  at 
75  cents,  921/2  cents,  $1.15  and  $4.25,  respectively,  for 
No.  Is,  No.  2s,  No.  21/2S  and  No.  10s,  while  futures  are 
offered  at  671/4  cents,  75  cents,  95  cents  and  $3.25. 
The  result  is  that  buyers  are  not  anticipating  require¬ 
ments  far  in  advance.  Despite  drought  conditions, 
tomatoes  are  making  a  satisfactory  development,  with 
the  crop  a  little  earlier  than  usual. 

APRICOTS — The  packing  of  apricots  has  been 
under  way  for  more  than  five  weeks  and  has  been 
brought  to  a  close  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The 
crop  there  was  larger  in  proportion  than  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  district  and  the  pack  in  some  plants 
was  up  to  the  average  in  size.  The  output  for  the 
State,  however,  will  be  far  below  normal.  Harvesting 
is  under  way  in  Contra  Casta  County  and  will  be  on 
shortly  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  The  prices  put  out 
a  few  weeks  ago  by  some  of  the  smaller  interests  were 
objected  to  by  buyers  as  being  too  high,  but  canners 
seem  to  feel  that  they  are  too  low  and  formal  opening 
prices  may  prove  a  surprise.  Dried  fruit  packers  are 
offering  high  prices  and  canners  are  compelled  to  bid 
high  to  get  stocks. 

PEAR  SHIPMENTS — The  executive  committee  of 
the  California  Fresh  Deciduous  Tree  Fruit  Marketing 
Agreement  met  during  last  week  at  Sacramento  and 
announced  approval  of  an  amendment  permitting  pear 
growers  and  shippers  to  pack  fruit  without  restric¬ 
tions  this  season.  The  crop  is  proving  light,  with  a 
good  demand  on  the  part  of  canners,  making  restric¬ 
tions  unnecessary. 

NOTES 

Charles  Cooper,  of  the  sales  department  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation,  returned  recently  from 
a  ten  weeks’  trip  to  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States. 
Conditions  in  the  South  are  reported  to  be  excellent  as 
a  result  of  a  good  cotton  crop  and  higher  prices.  Stan¬ 
ley  Powell,  head  of  the  Export  department,  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Europe  during  the  week. 

Charles  Franklin  Eckart,  originator  of  the  paper 
mulch  system  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  pine¬ 
apple  growing  industry  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in 
recent  years,  passed  away  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  on  June 
21,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years.  Born  in  Oakland, 
he  went  to  Hawaii  at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  for 
thirty  years  managed  a  large  sugar  plantation.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  work  there  he  worked  out  the  plan  of  using 
paper  for  mulching  crops,  securing  a  patent  on  his 
idea.  This  was  taken  up  by  pineapple  growers  and 
has  resulted  in  the  securing  of  larger  and  better  fruit 
at  a  lower  cost.  Mr.  Eckart  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Edith  M.  Eckart,  and  three  sons. 


The  California  Tamale  Manufacturers  Association 
has  been  organized  and  incorporated  at  San  Francisco. 
The  incorporators  are  W.  P.  Paulsen,  Stephen  Lando 
and  J.  M.  Cunha.  Several  of  the  members  pack  ta¬ 
males  in  cans,  as  well  as  in  other  forms. 

William  G.  Goldberg  has  been  made  sales  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  tomato  and  tomato  products  line  of  the 
Campbell  Packing  Company,  of  Campbell,  Calif. 

Yohei  Suzuki,  president  of  the  Japanese  Tuna  Pack¬ 
ers  Association,  who  has  been  in  California  since  last 
March,  conferring  with  California  packers  on  Japanese 
tuna  imports,  has  arranged  to  sail  for  home,  owing  to 
the  remoteness  of  any  likelihood  of  an  agreement  on 
the  subject.  Last  year,  about  700,000  cases  of  tuna 
were  sent  to  the  American  market,  but  it  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  that  any  attempt  will  be  made  to  market  such 
a  quantity  again. 

The  Garden  City  Canning  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  San  Jose,  Calif.,  with  a  capital  of  250 
shares  of  no  par  value.  The  incorporators  are  Joseph 
Rand,  C.  M.  Sheets  and  G.  J.  Greco. 

Fire  in  the  plant  of  the  Golden  State  Asparagus 
Company,  Isleton,  Calif.,  just  at  the  close  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  season,  caused  a  loss  estimated  at  $200,000. 

Frank  H.  Osgood,  inventor  of  the  “Iron  Chink,”  a 
device  for  cleaning  salmon  that  revolutionized  the 
Pacific  Coast  salmon  packing  industry,  passed  away 
at  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  31st,  while  on  a  business  trip 
from  his  home  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  He  was  eighty- 
two  years  of  age.  Previous  to  the  invention  of  his  sal¬ 
mon  cleaning  device  the  cleaning  of  the  fish  for  can¬ 
ning  was  done  largely  by  Chinese  and  was  a  slow 
process. 

The  Golden  West  Canning  Company,  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  is  packing  vegetables  this  season  for  the  first 
time. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Pacific- 
American  Fisheries,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  directors 
were  chosen,  as  follows :  E.  B.  Doming,  A.  W.  Doming, 
G.  J.  Wiley,  Charles  F.  Larrabee,  E.  G.  Doming  and 
Archie  W.  Shields. 

s  * 

CANNED  FOODS  EXPORT  BUSINESS  SHOWS  MARKED 
IMPROVEMENT 

The  last  half  of  1933  witnessed  a  reversal  of  the  declining 
trend  which  had  alarmed  canned  food  exporters,  volume  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  rising  to  194,871,985  pounds  of  all  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  167,208,380  pounds  exported  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  in  1932.  This  was  the  first  check  of  the  decline 
in  volume  which  started  in  1929. 

Shipments  of  asparagus,  apricots,  pears,  peaches  and  pine¬ 
apples  in  the  first  two  months  of  the  current  year  showed  an 
increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent  over  the  like  two  months 
last  year,  “convincing  proof  that  the  recovery  in  exports  is 
definite,”  the  survey  pointed  out.  The  Pacific  Coast,  Hawaii  and 
Utah  account  for  almost  the  entire  production  of  these  com¬ 
modities. 

“Continued  improvement  in  1934  throughout  the  entire  fruit 
and  vegetable  preserving  industry  of  the  Far  West  is  looked  for 
by  producers  and  packers  alike,”  the  survey  continued.  “Opin¬ 
ions  are  based  upon  such  factors  as  carryover  clean-ups  from 
the  past  seasons,  advancing  prices,  greater  demands  resulting 
from  improved  economic  conditions  and  foreign  exchange  rates 
advantageous  to  exports.” 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

(  Continued  from  page  12\ 

“Net  purchase  price  for  cost  determination  shall  mean  the 
net  delivered  replacement  cost  (that  is,  after  deduction  of  trade 
discounts,  but  exclusive  of  customary  cash  discount  given  for 
prompt  payment)  at  buyers  warehouse;  or  the  invoice  price 
(less  trade  discounts  but  exclusive  of  customary  cash  discount 
given  for  prompt  payment)  on  merchandise  if  purchased  by 
or  for  the  wholesale  establishment  within  thirty  days  prior  to 
date  of  sale;  providing,  that  where  goods  purchased  are  in 
transit  more  than  10  days  after  date  of  invoice,  the  date  of 
arrival  at  buyer’s  point  of  distribution  may  be  used  as  the 
effective  date  of  purchase.  The  date  on  the  applicable  freight 
receipt  or  carriers  delivery  receipt  shall  be  acceptable  evidence 
in  determining  the  date  of  arrival  in  the  case  of  merchandise 
in  transit  more  than  10  days,”  with  the  following  addition: 
“Future  sales  shall  be  delivered  within  30  days  after  arrival ' 
on  basis  of  invoice  price  provided  such  sales  to  the  retailer 
were  made  within  30  days  of  contract  of  purchase.” 

EXEMPTION  OF  SMALL  TOWN  RETAILER 

We  recommend:  That  either  by  amendment  to  the  Retail 
Grocers’  Code  or  by  further  appeals  to  the  President,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  recent  executive  order  be  modfiied  so  that  all  retail  gro¬ 
cers  regardless  of  their  location,  be  placed  under  the  Fair  Trade 
Practice  Provisions  of  the  Retail  Grocers  Code  including  assess¬ 
ments. 

Our  reasons  for  this  recommendation:  1.  That  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  retail  grocers  not  being  under  the  retail  code  results  in 
rendering  it  difficult  to  enforce  the  fair  practice  provisions  of 
the  code  on  those  retailers  who  are  under  its  provisions.  2. 
Unless  all  retail  grocers  are  under  the  assessments  provision 
of  the  Code,  there  will  be  insufficient  funds  to  operate  a  large 
number  of  local  code  authorities.  The  only  alternative  for 
operation  of  such  local  code  authorities  would  be  appropriation 
of  funds  by  the  United  States  Government. 

CASH  DISCOUNT  TERMS 

We  recommend  that  Amendment  proposed  as  Section  5-A, 
Article  VII,  read  as  follows:  (Wholesale  Grocers’  Code): 
“Whenever  in  any  ti’ade  area  as  defined  in  the  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  Atlas  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  in  any  State, 
there  are  eight  or  more  members  of  the  trade,  75  per  cent  of 
such  qualified  members  of  the  trade  may  establish  cash  dis¬ 
count  terms  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  National  Code  Au¬ 
thority  and  the  Administrator,  which  when  approved  shall  be 
binding  upon  all  members  of  the  trade  doing  business  in  that 
area,  for  a  period  of  time  optional  with  each  area  or  State.” 

DEFINING  “MEMBER  OF  THE  TRADE” 

We  recommend  that  Section  2  of  Article  2  of  the  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Code  be  amended  to  read: 

Section  2.  Member  of  Wholesale  Food  and  Grocery  Trade. 
The  term  ‘member  of  the  wholesale  food  and  grocery  trade’ 
shall  mean  any  individual  or  organization  engaged  wholly  or 
partially  in  the  wholesale  food  and  grocery  trade;”  and  we 
further  recommend  that  the  term  “member  of  the  trade”  be 
substituted  for  the  term  “food  and  grocery  wholesaler”  wher¬ 
ever  the  latter  term  is  found  in  the  code. 

In  commenting  on  these  formal  recommendations,  Mr.  Rowe 
says:  “As  will  be  noted  from  the  recommendations,  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Amendment  approved  at  our  Chicago  meeting  differs 
from  the  Transportation  Amendment  proposed  by  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  Committee.  Representatives  at  our  Chicago  gather¬ 
ing,  while  recognizing  some  distinct  merits  in  the  proposal  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Administration’s  Committee,  nevertheless  believed 
that  the  zone  system  contained  therein  is  too  complicated  for 
adequate  enforcement  and  hence  approved  the  recommendation 
that  all  provisions  in  the  present  wholesale  grocers’  code  requir¬ 
ing  that  transportation  charges  from  the  wholesaler  to  the 
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retailer  to  be  included  in  the  wholesale  grocers’  cost,  be  elimi¬ 
nated  and  that  an  additional  IVz  per  cent  be  added  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocers’  labor  markup  in  lieu  of  such  transportation  charge 
requirements.  The  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  Chicago  meeting  approved  the  Transportation 
Amendment  as  proposed  by  the  Administration’s  Committee. 

“With  reference  to  ‘Defining  Member  of  the  Trade’  our 
recommendation  is  incomplete  in  that  adequate  handling  of  the 
subject  will  require  a  redrafting  of  practically  every  section 
of  Article  VII  in  the  wholesale  grocers’  code  on  trade  practices. 
The  Association  expects  to  present  this  recommendation  to  the 
Code  Authority  in  more  extended  form  and  will  also  present 
its  recommendation  on  a  number  of  other  matters  that  were 
not  fully  considered  at  the  Chicago  meeting  on  account  of  lack 
of  time. 

“The  purpose  of  the  recommendation  is  to  make  certain  that 
the  trade  practice  provisions  of  the  wholesale  grocers’  code  will 
be  binding  on  every  individual  or  organization  that  performs 
the  wholesale  grocers’  function. 

“The  National  Code  Authority  will  consider  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  presented  by  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  other  organizations  and  individuals  and  will  in  turn 
present  these  recommendations  to  the  Administration.  The 
Administration  will  draft  amendments  to  both  the  wholesale 
and  retail  grocers’  codes  in  consultation  with  the  National  Code 
Authority  and  then  call  for  a  public  hearing  thereon,  now 
tentatively  set  for  July  11  in  Washington.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Colossal,  No.  ZVi .  t2.45 

Peeled,  No.  2^ . . . 

Large.  No.  2Vi .  t2.45 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . . .  .  . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  .  t2.00 


Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


BAKED  BEANS^ 

16  oz . . 46  . 

No.  2%  . 80  . 

No.  10  .  2.70  . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .65  t.65 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.00  t3.16 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  t.65 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  t3.50 


LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  ..., . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS$ 

Baby,  No.  2 . . . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2% . 

Whole.  No.  10.........._ . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut.  No.  2% . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

CARROTSJ 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam.  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg.  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2....................~. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

HO.MINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 

No".  10  ...."""Z . 


1.30  tl.30 
’i'.*i5  tr.T5 

"ioi)  !!!!!!!! 

'".'so  "t’so 

'!76  "!!!!!! 


8.26 


.76 

3.76 

.70 

3.50 


t.l>5 


1.25 


.90  _ 

.821/2  t.82% 

.80  t.771/2 


.60  . 

,76  _ 

2.90  . 


MIXED  VEGETABLESt 


Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ....... 

No.  10  .  3.76  - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

\ti  'it.  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s.. . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3b . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4b . . 

No,  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . . . . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . . . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 80 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.25 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  3s .  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . .  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.25 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  6.00 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

No.  3  . . . . 

No.  10  . . . .  . . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


Standard,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  2^  .  1.15  tl.l6 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.70  t3.75 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  . 

No.  2  Vi  . 95  .90 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.90  *2.90 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2Vi .  tl.l5 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *3.40 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 


Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  2%  .  *.66 

No.  3  . 86  *.85 

No.  10  .  2.60  *2.60 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1. 
F.  O.  B.  County . 


No.  2  . 96  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County . 96  . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 60  *.60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 47Vi . 

No.  2  . 82%  *.82% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 82% . 

No.  3  .  1.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.26  *1.35 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.90  *3.85 


TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard.  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . . . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


TOMATO  JUICE* 
No.  1  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . .  . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water... .  3.26  3.26 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa..  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.00  *1.65 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . - 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  water .  6.60  . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . .  ........ 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  7.60  *6.60 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . . 


N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.^5  . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% .  *2.16 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  *2.30 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . ...» . .  ....... 

No.  10  . . .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oi . 67%  *.66 

No.  2  .  1.12%*1.10 

No.  6  .  3.60  *3.50 

No.  1  Juice . 67%  *.65 

No.  2  Juice .  1.00  *1.00 

No.  6  Juice .  3.26  *3.26 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  .... _ 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.50  . 

Fancy  .  *1.85 

Choice  .  2.00  *1.76 

Standard,  No.  10 .  »....»  »»..» 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.45  *1.80 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.60  *1.40 

Fancy.  No.  2%.  Y.  C .  *1.60 


Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  ^lid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.25  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . .7...»»  . .  *1.70 

Sliced,  Extra.  No.  2 .  tl.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . ; .  *1.45 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . . .  7.00  *5.50 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . . . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . .  ....... 

Rod,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Sirrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  _...„ 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.35  *2.10 

No.  10s  .  8.00  . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . . . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.00 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . .'. .  *2.90 

V4-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  1.70 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz .  1.10  *1.10 

8  oz . 

10  oz . . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON^ 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall  No.  1 .  1.77%*!. 80 

Flat,  No.  % .  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  I . 

Flat  No.  % .  1.17% _ 

Pink,  Tali,  No.  .  1.20  *1.10 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 80  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.10  . 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.86  _ 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.12  *1.10 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22% . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  1.10 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.90 

%  Oil.  keys .  2.90  *3.26 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.60 

%  Oil.  Carton .  3.26  *3.60 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.60  *2.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.35  *2.60 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60  . . 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White.  %3  .  7.30  . 

White,  Is  _ 13.66  . . 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . . 

Blue  Fin,  la . . . . . 

Striped,  Vis  .  3.56 

Striped,  Vis  .  6.00  »..„» 

Striped.  Is  .  9.00  . 

Yellow,  Vis.  Fancy .  4.66  _ _ 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy .  7.10  . 

Yellow,  Is  . .  11.66  _ 
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General  Utility 
Filler 

For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice, 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ’’  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Cannerc  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


INC  TRADE  July  2,  1931, 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 

BRINGING  HOME  THE  BACON 

Judge:  “Mose,  is  your  wife  dependent  upon  you?” 

Mose:  “She  sho  is,  Jedge.  If  I  didn’t  go  out  and  get 
de  washin’s  she’d  starve  plum  to  death.” 

TRAVEL 

Mrs.  Newrich  was  describing  her  travels  to  an  en¬ 
vious  audience. 

“Have  you  been  in  South  Amercia?”  some  one  in¬ 
quired. 

“Many  times,”  said  Mrs.  Newrich,  rather  bored. 
“In  fact,  I  know  it  from  end  to  end.” 

“Then,  of  course,  you  went  up  the  Amazon?” 

“No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn’t.  But  my  husband 
went  to  the  top.  You  know  I  never  did  care  for  climb¬ 
ing.” 

“Your  wife  needs  a  change,”  said  the  doctor,  “Salt 
air  will  cure  her.” 

The  next  time  the  physician  called  he  found  the 
Scotchman  sitting  by  the  bedside  fanning  his  wife  with 
a  herring. 

BUT  DID  SHE  FALL  FOR  IT? 

Wife:  “Mrs.  Jones  has  another  new  hat.” 

Hubby:  “Well,  if  she  were  as  attractive  as  you  are, 
my  dear,  she  wouldn’t  have  to  depend  so  much  upon 
the  milliner.” 

Pompous  Physician  (to  man  plastering  defective 
wall) — The  trowel  covers  up  a  lot  of  mistakes — what? 

Workman — Yes,  gov’nor — and  so  do  the  spade. 

“My  husband  is  a  deceitful  wretch.” 

“What’s  he  done  now?” 

“He  pretended  to  believe  me  last  night  when  he 
knew  I  was  lying  to  him.” 

Mother — No,  darling ;  we  can’t  afford  a  new  brother. 

Doris — But,  mummy,  can’t  we  pick  up  a  good  used 
one  somewhere? 

INSULT  TO  INJURY 

The  dentist  had  just  called  on  one  of  his  clients  to 
try  to  collect  a  bill  for  a  full  set  of  false  teeth  he  had 
made  for  him  about  a  year  before. 

“Did  he  pay  you?”  asked  his  wife. 

“Pay  me !”  echoed  the  dentist,  scornfully.  “Not  only 
did  he  refuse  to  pay  me,  but  he  actually  had  the  ef¬ 
frontery  to  gnash  at  me — with  my  teeth!” 

“Do  you  tell  your  husband  everything?” 

“No ;  he  won’t  listen  to  me  more  than  an  hour  or 
two  at  a  stretch.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTEE,  for  Chain  DcTieea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewa-unee,  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wia. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINEStY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Fiber.  Sea  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


BURNERS.  Oil.  Gas  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conreyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore, 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  amd  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

CHILI  PRODUCTS. 

Chili  Products  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  Bes 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 


CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  MUk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Cannera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  <3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston.  Ill. 

COOKEIRS,  Continnous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Oantinnous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  <3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

Copt>er  JsKsketed  Kettles.  See  Kettlss,  Ceppet. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  111. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKER8. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Brra.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111, 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

^tters.  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters  . 

Uutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters,  String  Bean  See  String  Benn  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Capa,  Etc.), 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Cam.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Maeh. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencii» 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc, 

F.  H.  Lanpenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Enginea 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  T. 
A.  BL  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food(  not  hsrmotle- 
aUy  sealed). 

American  Cam  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Ceoker-fTlleis. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  Sea  Bottlers’  Meky* 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.  CinelnnatL  O. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Mapchina,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mask. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  CaUup,  Bte. 

F.  H.  Lamtsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Kobins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generators.  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprsvue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chieace. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  IniL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  JacketeA 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tamks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salen^  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ill. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  MA 
Bimpson  &  D'oeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

OYSTER  CANNEaiS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Packers*  Cans.  See  Cans. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Ohisbolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol.  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayan  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scalaa. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 

SEEU>S,  Canners*.  Ail  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

SETVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltinoore. 

Spice  Flavoring,  for  Catsup,  Tomato  Sauce,  etc. 
Chili  Products  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinae, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge.  Alameda.  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Stampers  and  Markers. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Braa 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Bnrulag 
Brands,  Eltc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

B.  J.  Judge,  Alsnneda,  Calif. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners*  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indiamapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K,  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Cobb. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Beg 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Machinery. 
WASHEIRS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbug,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetablee. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
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Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company.  Inc..  Baltimore  Md. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet,  Illinois  ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin, 
Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland,  California.  Canadian  Distributor — The 
Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A.,  Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers 
for  Continental  Europe. 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINEIS  are 
without  equal. 

Their  initial  low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make  them  the  most  profit¬ 
able  machines  of  this  type  ever  built.  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINEiS  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout,  with  working  parts  that  are  strong, 
simple  and  accurate. 

Start  to  day  to  cut  your  production  costs  by  using  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md..  u.  s.  a. 


The  KYLER  Labeler  and  Boxer 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 

^JHanufaclurers  of  (Packers  Saniianj  Gans 


. .  division  of  llie  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIVG  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  J^killips  Delicious  Qualiiif  Canned  Q'oo<)s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.S.A. 


For  Dicing  or  Quartering - 

Red  Cored  Chantenay  Carrots 


The  interior  color  of  this  variety  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  for  canning  purposes. 
Typically  the  core  is  of  a  rich  orange  which  blends  gradually  into  the  outside  color.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  characteristic  the  variety — often  called  Chantenay  Coreless — is  especially 
desirable  for  the  canning  of  diced  or  quartered  carrots. 


As^row  Seeds  are  Bred 


-  -  -  Not  Just  Grown. 


Jnr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Npm  ^aurn.  (Ununpcttrul 


BREEDING  STATIONS  AND  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WEST 


